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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1973 

House of Eepresextatives, 
General Subco:mmittee on* Education 
OF THE CoMiMirrEE ON Education and I^abor, 

Washington^ D.O. 

The subcommitteo met at 9 :30 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 21T5, 
Raybuni House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Perkins, Steiger, Quie, William Ford, 
and Lelmian. 

Stair member present : Jack Jennings, counsel. 

[The texts of H.R. 972, H.R. 6697, and H.E. 10049 follow:] 

[U.K. 072, 93d Cong. 1st sess.] 

A BllJi To promote development and expansion of community schools throughout the 

United States 

Be it enacted l>y the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemUed, 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the *'Coinmuiii ty School Center DeTelop- 
ment Act". 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2, It is the purpose of this Act to provide recreational, educational, and 
a variety of other community and social services through the establishment of 
the community school as a center for such activities in cooperation with other 
community groups. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec, 3, As used in this Act the term — 

(1) "Commissioner" means the Commissioner of Education; 

(2) "State" includes, In addition to the several States of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, tlie Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands ; 

(3) "State educational agency'* means the State board of education or 
other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
State elementary and secondary education or, if there is no such officer or 
agency, an officer or agency designated by the Governor or State law ; 

(4) "CouncU" means the Community Schools Advisory Council; 

(5) "institution of higher education" means an educational institution 
in any State which (A) admits as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or 
the recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (B) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary 
education, (C) provides an educational program for which it awards a 
bachelor's dcj?ree or provides not leps than a two-year program which is 
acceptable for full credit toward such a degree, (D) is a pubUc or other 
nonprofit institution, and (B) is accredited by nationally recognized accredit- 

(1) 
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ing agency or assoclatlou or, if not so accredited, (I) is an Institution with 
respect to wliicli the Commissioner has determined tlmt there is satisfactory 
assurance, considering the resources available to the institution, the period 
of time, if any, during which it has operated, the eiffort it Is making to meet 
accreditation standards, and the purpose for which this determination is 
being made, tliat the institution will meet the accreditation standards of 
such an agency or association witliln a reasonable time, or (li) Is an insti- 
tution whose credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less than tliree Institn- 
tions which are so accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited. Such term also includes any school which 
provides not less than ti one-year program of training to prepare students for 
gainful employment in a recognized occupation and which meets the provi- 
sion of clauses (A), (B), (D), and (E). For purpose of this subsection, 
.'ie Commissioner shall publish a list of nationally recognJaied accrediting 
agencies or associations which he detennines to be reliable authority as to 
the (pmUty of training offered ; 

(C) ''local educational agency" means a public board of education or 
other public authority legally constituted within a State for either admin- 
istrative control or direction of, or to perform a service function for, public 
elementary or t:econdary ;schools in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or any combination thereof as are 
recognized In a State as an administrative agency for its public elementary 
or secondary schools. Such term also includes any other public institution 
Or agency having administrative control and direction of a public elementary 
or .»^ccondary school; and 

(7) '*connnunlty school program'' means a program in which a public ele- 
mentary or secondary sch^Jol Is utilized as a community center operated In 
cooi)eratlon with other groups In the community to provide recreational, 
educational, and a variety of other community and social services for the 
conjmunity that center serves. 

TITLE I— COMMUNITY KDUCATIOX CEXTKK GRANTS 

Sec. 101. (a) The Commissioner shall make grants to Institutions of higher 
education to develop and establish programs In connnunlty education which will 
train people as connuunity school directors. 

(b) Where an Institution of higher learning has such a program presently in 
existence, such grant may be made to expand the program. 



Sec. 102. A grant under this title may he made to any Institution of higher 
education u\x)i\ application to the Coninii.^sioner at such time, In Kuoh mnnner, 
and containing and accompanied by such Infommtlon as the Connnlsslouer deem.s 
neces.sary. Each .sncli application shall — 

(1) provide that the programs and activities for which a s.si stance under 
this title Is .sought will be administered !»y or under the «upervlsion of the 
applicant ; 

(2) describe with particularity the programs and activities for which 
such assistance Is sought; 

(3) set forth such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures ns may 
be nece.'^sary to assure proper disbursement of and acconnti/jg for F^^deral 
funds paid to the applicant under this title; and 

f4) provide for making such reasonable reports In such form and con- 
taining such information as the Commis.sioner may reasonably require. 



Sec. 103. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 



Sec. 201. (a) The Commls.sloner may, upon proper application, make grnurs 
to local educational agencies for the estal>lishnient of new <Jonnnunlty school 
programs and the expansion of existing ones. 



APPLICATIONS 



AUTHORTZATION OP APPROPRIATIONS 
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(b) Grants shall be available for the training and salaries of community 
school directors as well as actual and administrative and operating expenses 
connected with such programs. 

APPOBTI0NMEN1 

Sec. 202. The number of project grants rr valuable to each State, subject to 
uniform criteria established by the Commissioner, shall be as follows : 

(1) States with a population of less than five million shall receive not 
more than four projects; 

(2) States with a population of more than five mi U ion but less than ten 
million shall receive not more than six projects; 

(3) States with a population of more than ten million but less than 
fifteen million shall receive not more than eight projects ; and 

(4) States with a population of more than fifteen million .^haU receive 
not more than ten projects. 

CONSULTATION WITH ST.^TR EDUCATIONAL .J^GENCY 

Sec. 203. In determining the recipients of proje-^t grants the Commissioner shall 
consult with each State educational agency to assure support of a program par- 
ticularly suitable to that State and providing adequte experience in the operation 
of commimity schools. 

AUTHORIZATION OK APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 204. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

TITLI5 III— COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROMOTION 

PROMOTION 

Sec. 301. In order to promote the adoption of community school programs 
throughout the United States the Commissioner shall — 

(1) accumulate and disseminate pertinent information to local commu- 
nities ; 

(2) appoint tv>'enty-j3ve teams, consisting of not more than four indi- 
viduals on each i:eam, to assist communities contemplating the adoption of 
a community school program ; and 

(3) establish a program of permanent liaison between the community 
school district and the Commissioner. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec 302. (a) There is hereby establls-jied in the office of the Commissioner a 
Community Schools Advisory Council to be composed of seven members appointed 
by the President for terms of two years without regard to the provisions of title 
5. United States Code. 

(b) Tlie Council shall select its own Chairman and Vice Chairman and shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman, but not less than four times a year. Members 
shall be appointed for two-year terms, except that of the members first appointed 
four shall be appointed for a term of one year and three shall be apoplnted for 
a term of two years as designated by the President at the time of appointment. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which is predecessor was appointed shall serve only for the remainder 
of such term. Members shall be eligible for reappointment and may serve after 
the expiration of their terms until their successors have taken office. A vacancy 
in the Council shall not alfect Its activities and four members thereof shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The Commissioner shall be an ex officio member of the Council. 
A member of the Council who is an officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall serve without additional compensation. 

(c) The Commission shall make available to the Council such staff, informa- 
tion, and other assistance as it may require to carry out its activities. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

Sec. 303. The Council shall advise thp Commissioner on policy matters relat- 
ing to the interests of community schools. 
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COMPENSATION OP MEMBEHS 

Sec. 304. Each member of the Council appointed pursuant to section 302 shall 
receive $50 a day, including travel time, for each day he is engaged in the actual 
performance of his duties as a member of the Council. Each such membei* shall 
also be reiiubursed for travel, subsistence, aud other necessary expenses incurred 
In the performance of his dutie.s. 

AirrnoRizATioN op appropriations 

Sec. 305. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may bo neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

TITLE IV— MISCELLANEOUS « 

PROniBITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 401. (a) Nothing contained in this Act shall he construed to authorize any 
department, agency, oliicer, or employee of the United Stntcs to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, ad- * 
ministration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall he construed to authorize the making 
of any payment under tliis Act for the construction of facilities as a place of 
worsliip or religious instruction. 

JUniClAL REVIEWS 

Sec. 402. (a) If any State or local educational agency is dissatisfied with the 
Commissioner's iinal action with resiKiCt to the approval oi applications suli- 
mitted under title 11, or witli his iinal action under section 405, such State or 
local educational agency nmy, within sixty days after notice of such action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for the circuit in which such agency is 
located a petition for review of that action. A coi)y of that petition shall lie forth- 
with transmitted by tJio clerk of the court to the Commissioner. The Connnis- 
sioner shall IMc promptly in tlie court the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided for in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) The fmdings of fact by tlie Commissioner, is supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive ; but the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
tlic case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, nnd the Commissioner 
nmy thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may modify hi.s i)re- 
vions action, and shall file in the court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modi lied findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if .supported 
by siibstantial evidence. 

(e) Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review by tlie Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. * 

ADMINISTRATION 

Seo. 403. (a) The Commissioner may delegate any of his functions under this 
Act to any officer or employee of the Office of Education. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is author- 
ized tc utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of any other public agency or institution in accordance with appro- 
priate agreements, and to pay for such services either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement as may be agreed upon. 

PAYilENTS 

Sec. 404. Payments under this Act may be made in installments, in advance, or 
by way of reimbursement, with nece.ssary adjustments on account of underpay- 
ment or overi)ayment. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec. 405, Whenever the Commissioner, after riving reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to a grant recipient under this Act, finds — 
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(1) that the program or activity for which such grant was made has 
been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions of this 
Act; or 

(2) that In the operation of the program or activity there is failure to 
comply substantially with any such provision ; 

the Commissioner shall notify in writing such recipient of his findings and no 
further payments may be made to such recipient by the Commissioner until he is 
satisfied that such noncompliance has been, or will promptly be, corrected. The 
Commissioner may authorize the continuance of payments with respect to any 
programs or activities pursuant to this Act whlcli are being carried out by such 
recipient and which are not involved in the noncompliance, 

AUDIT AND llEVTEW 

Seo. 406. The Commissioner and the Comptroller General of the United Stales, 
or any of their duly authorized representatives, shall have access, for the purpose 
of audit and examination, to any books, docnments, papers, and records of a 
grantee, under this Act, that are pertinent to the grant received. 

BEroUTS TO THE CONGnESS 

Sec. 407. The Commissioner shall transmit to the President and to the Con- 
gress annually a report of activities under this Act, including the name of each 
applicant, a brief description of the facts in each case, and the number and 
amount of grants. 



[H.R. 6697, 03d Cong., Ist sess.] 

A BILti To promote development and expansion of community schools throughout the 

United States 

Be it enacicd &// the SenatG atnl House of Repreacntatives of tlie United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the ^'Community School Center Develoi)- 
ment Act". 

STA'nCMKNT OF PUKPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is* the purpose of this Act to provide recreational, educational, and a 
variety of other community and social services through the establishment of the 
comiiiunity school as a center for such activities in cooperation with other 
community groups. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. A.«? used in this Act the term — 

(1) "Commissioner" means the Commissioner of Education ; 

(2) "St/^te" includes, in addition to the Severn 1 States of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Ilico, Guam, Ameri- 
cmi Snnion, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacilic Islands; 

(3) "State educational agency" means the State board of education or 
other ajrency or oliicer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
State elementary and secondary education or if there is no such officer or 
agency, an officer or agency designated by the Governor or State law; 

(4) '•Council" means the Community Schools Advisory Council: 

(5) ^'institution of higher education" means an educational institution in 
nny State which (A) admits as rej^cular students only persons Imving a 
certiliciite of graduation from a school providing secondary education, or the 
vecogniZKl eauivalent of such a certificate, (B) is le^rally authorized within 
sjuch State to x^rovide a program of education beyond secondary education, 
(C) provides an educational program for which it awards a baclielor's degree 
or provides not less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full 
credit toward such a degree, (D) is a public or other nonprofit institution, 
and (E) is accredited by n nationally recosni/.ed .nccrediting agency or asso- 
ciation or, if not so accredited, (i) is an institution with respect to which the 
Commissioner has determined that there is satisfactory assurance, consider- 
ing the resources available to the institution, the i>criod of time, if any, dur- 
ing which it has operated, the effort it is makng to meet accreditation 
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standards, and tlie purpose for which this determination is being made, that 
the institution will meet the accreditation standards of such an agency or 
association within a reasonable time, or (ii) is an instituton whose credits 
are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institutions which arc so 
accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred from an institution 
so accredited. Such term also includes any school which provides not less 
than a one-year program of training to prepare students for gainful employ- 
ment in a recognized occupation and which meets the provision of clauses 
(A), (1>), (D), and (K). For purpose of this subsection, the Cominisifsioner 
siiali publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies or as.socia- 
tions which he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of train- 
ing offered ; 

(6) "local educational agency" means a public board of education or 
other public authority legally constituted within a State for either admin- 
istrative control or direction of, or to perform a service function for, pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools in a city, county, township, school dis- 
trict, or other political subdivision of a State, or such combination of school 
districts of counties as are recognized in a State as an administrative 
agency for its public elementary or secondary schools. Such term also in- 
cludes any other public institution or agency having administrative control 
and direction of a public elementary or secondary school ; and 

(7) "community school program" means a program in which a public 
elementary or secondary school is utilized as a community center operated 
in cooi)eration with other groups in the community to provide recreational, 
educational, and n variety of other community and .social services for the 
community that center serves. 

TITLE I— COMMUNITY EDUCATION CENTER GRANTS 

Sec. 101. (a) The Commissioner shall make grants to institutions of higher 
education to develop and establish programs in community education which 
will train people as community school directors. 

(b) Where an institution of higher learning has such a program presently in 
existence, such grant may be made to expand the program. 



Sec. 102. A grant under this title may be made to any institution of higher 
education upon application to the Commissioner at such time, in s\ich manner, 
and containing and accompanied by s\ich information as the Commis.sioner 
deems necessary. Each such application shall — 

(1) provide that the programs and activities for which assistance under 
this title is sought will be administered by or under the supervision of the 
applicant ; 

(2) describe with specificity, behavioral objectives, programs, and activi- 
ties for which such assistance is sought : 

(3) set forth such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may ^ 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal 

funds paid to the applicant under this title ; and 

(4) provide for making such reasonable reports, including evaluation 
reports, in such form and containing .such information as the Commissioner 

may reasonably require. < 



Sec. 103. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 



Sec. 201. (a) The Commissioner may, upon proper application, make grants to 
local educational agencies for the establishment of new commimity school pro- 
grams and the expansion of existing ones. 

(b) Grants shall be available for the training and salaries of community 
school coordinators as well as actual and administrative and operating expenses 
connected with such programs. 



APPLICATIONS 



AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 



TITLE II— GRANTS FOR COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
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(c) Kvery Stalo cominuiiily school coordiniitor shall attend and participate in 
such conferences, seminars, or other training activity which the Commissioner 
shall establish prior to connnenconicnt of the implementation of that State's 
program. 

APrOUTlONMKNT 

Sfx. 202. (a) The number of i)r(tjoct f,'ntnts avuilahlo to each State, subject to 
uniform criteria established by the Commissioner, shall be as follows: 

(1) States with a population of less tljan Ave niilliou slmll rei'oive not more 
than four projects : 

(2) State.s with a jiopuhUion of more than five million but less than ten 
million shall receive not more tlmn six projects; 

(3) States witli a populati(ai of more than ten million but less than fifteen 
million shall receive not nuire than eight i)r(>jects ; and 

(4) States with a population of more thau fifteen million shall receive not 
more than ten projects. 

(b) Grants sliall be umde to the respective State educational agencies for pay- 
ment to the aiuiropriarc local eduoutionai agencies. 

t'ONSULTATJO.N WITH STATK KUUCATIO.NAL AGENCY 

Skc. 203. In determining the recipients of project grants the Commissioner shall 
consult with each State educational agency to assure support of a program par- 
ticularly suitable to that State and providing adequate experience iu tlie opera- 
tion of comuninity ??ehooIs. 

PAYMKNTS 

Sec. 2(V1. Payments under this title shall be made from a State's apportion- 
ment to any State educational agency which a.s been selected by the Commis- 
sioner in accordance witli section 203. 

AUTllOIlIJiATIOiV OF APPUOPIUATIO.VS 

Sec. 205. Tliere are atithorized to lie appropriated such sums as uniy be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

TITLW IH—COMMUNITY SCHOOL PKO.MOTIOX 

rKOMO'J'ION 

Sec. 301. In order to ju-oiuote the adoption of couuuunity school programs 
throughout the United States the Commissioner shall — 

(1) establish a research and development center wLich center in addition 
to such other duties as may he assigned by tlie Commissioner, shall serve 
the primary retrieval-dis.<9emination functions of all agencies particiimting 
in the program ; 

(2) accuunilate and dissemiuate pertinent information to local comnnuii- 
ties : 

(3) api>oiut twenty-five teams, consisting of not more than four individuals 
on each team, to assist communities contemplating the adoption of a com- 
numity .<?chool program ; and 

(4) establish a program of i)ermanent liaison between the conununity 
school district and the Commissioner. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 302. (a) There is hereby established in the office of the Comnii.s.sioner a 
Community Schools Advisory Council to he composed of seven uiembers api)ointed 
by the President for terms of two years without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(b) The Council shall select its own Chairman and Vice Chairman and shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman, hut not less thar> four times a year. Members 
shall be appf)iuted for two-year terms, except that of the members first appointed 
four shall he aiipoiuted for a term of one year and three shall be appointed for 
a term of two years as designated by the President at the time of appointment. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed shall serve only for the remainder 
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of such term. Members shall be eligible for reappointment and may serve after 
the expiration of their terms until their successors hare taken olBce. A vacancy 
in the Council shall not affect its activities and four members thereof shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The Commissioner shall be an ex officio member of the Council. 
A member of the Council who is an officer or employee of tlie Federal Goyernment 
shall serve without additional compensation. 

(c) The Commissioner shall make available to the Council such stjiff, informa- 
tion, and other assistance as it may rOQuire to carry out its activities. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 

Sec. 303. The Conneil shall advise the Commissioner on policy matters relating 
to the interests of community schools. ' 4 

COMPENSATION OF ^^EMOERS 

Sec. 304. Each member of the Council appointed pursuant to section 302 
shall receive $50 a day, including travel time, for each day he is engaged in the 
actual performance of his duties as a member of the Council. Each such member 
sliall also be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of his duties. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 305. There are authorized to be approi^riated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

TITLE IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROniDITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 401. (a) Noticing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
any department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum program of instruction 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or scliool system. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to autliorize the making 
of any payment under this Act for the construction of facilities as a place of 
worsliip or religious instruction. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 402. (a) If any State or local educational agency is dissatisfied with the 
Commissioner's final action with respect to the approval of applications sub- 
mitted under title II, or with his final action under section 405, such State or 
local educational agency nmy, within sixty days After notice of sucli action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for the circuit in wliicli such agency 
is located a petition for review of that action. A copy of that petition simll be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Commissioner. The Com- 4 
missioner shall file promptly in the court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided for in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause shown, may remand 

the case to the Connnissioner to take further evidence, and the Commissioner may r 
thereupon make new^ or modified findings of fact nnd may modify his previous 
action, and shall file in the court the record of the further proceedings. Such new 
or modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the court shali have jurisdiction to afl3rm 
the action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Src. 403. (a) The Commissioner may delegate any of his functions under this 
Act, except tlie making of regulations, to any officer or employee of the Office 
r»f Education. 
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(b) In administering the provisions of tliis Act, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to utiUze the services uiid facilities of any agency of the Federal Government 
and of any other public agency or institution in accordance with appropriate 
agreements, and to pay for such services either in advance or by way of reini- 
bursonient may be agreed upon, 

PAYMENTS 

►Skc. Payments to a State under this Act may bo made in installments, in 
advance, or by way of reimbursement, with necessary adjustments on account 
of nuderpayuient or ovoriiayment, and may be made directly to a State or to one 
or more public agencies designated for this purpose by the State, or both, 

WlTUlLOLVim 

Si:c. 405. Wheni'vcr llio Conunissioner, after giring reasonable notice and 
opportunity for iioaring n grant recipient under this Act, linds — 

(1) that ihe program or activity for which such grant was'nmde has 
been so changed that it no longer complies with the provisions of this Act; 
or 

(•J) that in the operation of the program or activity there is failure to 
comply sub«lantially with any such provision; 
tlie Commissioner shall notify in writing such recipient of his findings and no 
"artiuT payments may be made to such recipient by the Connnissioner until he 
is satisljed that .such noncompliauco ha.*? hf^eii, or will promptly he, corrected. The 
Coiamissioner may authorize the continuance of payments with respect to any 
programs or activities pursujint to this Aet which are being carried out by such 
recipient and wliich are not involved in the noncompliance. 

AUniT AXD RKVIEW 

Si:t.\ 400. The Commissioner and the Comptroller General of the United States, 
or any of their duly authorized r^jpre.^^entatives, sli.-ill have acce.ss for the purpose 
of audit and examination, to any books, documents, papers, and records of a 
grantee, under this Act, that are pertinent to the grant received. 

BEPOKTS TO THE CONGHESS 

Skc. 407. The Connnissioner shall transmit to the President and to the Con- 
gress annually a rcjiort of acth iries under this Act, including the name of each 
applicant, a brief description of the facts in each case, and the number and 
amount of grants. 



[U.K. 10040, naa coug., 1st scss.i 

.V BILL To promote the Uevelopmeut and expansion of comnuinity education throufjliout 

tlio United »Sla/','S 

lie it cnnctcd hif the Sicnatc anil Jfouse of Rciirc^cn to fives of the United StatcH 
hf .[tneriva in Congress UfOiemhlciU That this Act amy be cited as the "Connnunity 
i'Mueation Development .Vet of 1073". 

STA*n:.\fK\r of vvuvosk 

Sh:c> 2. AVliereas the school, as the prime educational institution of the com- 
nnuiity, is most effective when it involves the people of tliat connnunity in a 
program designed to fuUill their educational aeeds, and whereas connnunity 
«»ducatior] pn» motes a nmre edlc?ient use of .school facilities through an extension 
of school hjiildiags and ef]uipment, it is the purpose of this Act to provide ree- 
reatioiuil, educational, and a variety of other services, in accordance with the 
needs, interests, and concerns of the commuinty, tJi rough the establishment of 
the community education program as a center for such activities in cooperation 
with other connnunity groups. 

Skc. 3. .As used in this Act, the term — 

(1) "Commissioner" means the Commissioner of Kdncatiou ; 

(2) "State" includes, in addition to the several States of the United States, 
tlie District of Columbia, the Conuuon wealth of Puerto Kico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

o 
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(3) *'StiUe educational agoncy" menus tho State board of eilueation or 
other agoncj' or oflieer primarily responsible for the State snper vision of 
public elementary and secondary education, or, if there is no such olHcer or 
agency, an olUcer or ngency dotiignated by the Governor or by State law; 

(4) * "local educational agency" nutans n public bonrd of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a State for either ndnnnistrative 
control or direcUon of, or to perform a service function for, public elementary 
or secondary schools iu a city, cwunty, township, school district, or other 
political subdivision of a State, or such eombiuntion of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an administrative agency for its 
public elementary or secondary schools. Such term also includes any other 
public institution or agency which has administrative control and direction 
of a public elementary or secondary school; 

(5) "institution of higher education" means an educational Institution 
in any State which (A) admits as regular students only persons having a 
certihcate of graduation from a schoul providing secondary education, or 
the recognized equivalent of such a certilicate, (B) is legally authorized 
within such State to provide a program of education beyond secondary 
education, (C) provides an educationnl pro;iram for which it awards a bach- 
elor's degree or provides not less than a two-year program which is accept- 
able for full credit toward such a degree, (D) is a public or other nouprofit 
institution, and (E) is accredited by a nationally recognized accrediting 
agency or association, or, if not so accredited, is an institution whose credits 
are accepted, on transfer, by not less than three institutions wiiich are so 
accredited, for credit on the same basis as if transferred from an institu- 
tion so accredited. For purposes of this subsection, the Conmiissioner shall 
publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting agencies or associations 
which he determines to be reliable authority as to the quality of training 
cffeved ; 

(0) "community education program" means a program in which a public 
building, including but not limited to a public elementary or secondary 
school, is utilized as a community center operated in cooperation with other 
groups in the community to provide recreational, educational, and a variety 
of other community and social services for the community that center serves 
in accordance 'with the needs, interests, and coucenis of the community. 

AUTHOKIZATION OP APPROPRIATIONS; ALL0T3IENTS TO STATES 

Skc. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1074, $17,500,000 for the fiscal year 1975, and $20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 197G, to enable the Commissioner to make payments under section 
6(a). 

(b)(1) From the sums appropriated pursuant to subsection (a), the Com- 
missioiior shall reserve such amount, hut not in excess of 1 per centum thereof, 
as he may determine and shall allot such amount among the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands accord- 
ing to their respective needs for assistance. 

(2) The remainder of such sums shall be allotted among the States (except 
those provided for in paragraph (1)) according to their relative populations. 

(e) The amount of any State's allotment under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year which the Commissioner determines will not be required for siiciii fiscal 
year shall be available for reallotment from time to time, on such dates during 
such years as the Commissioner may fix, to other States in proportion to the 
original allotments to such States under subsection (b) for that year but with 
such proportionate !i mount for any of such other Stntes being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner estimates such State needs and 
will he able to use for such year; and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly real lotted among the States whose proportionate amounts were not so 
reduced. Any amounts reallottpd to a State under this subsection during a 
year from funds appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) shall be deemed part 
of its allotment under subsection (b) for such year, 

STATE PLANS 

Skc. 5. (a) Any State which desires to receive grants under this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner a State plan, in such detail as the Commissioner 
deems necessary, which — 
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(1) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local i)ul)lic agencies, act as the sole 
agency for administration of the State plan; 

(2) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State from its 
aWotment under section 4(b) will be used to assist them (A) to establish 
new community education programs, (B) to exi)aud or improve coiumiuiity 
education programs, or (C) to niaintuin ami carry out community education 
programs, except that no assistance shall be provided under this clause (C)- 
with respect to a program which was not assisted under clause (A) or 
(B) iluring the preceding fiscal year : 

(3) provides that the selection of local educational agencies to be awarded 
grants under the program shall be based on (A) proof of interest in the 
community to be served in the establishment, expansion, or improvement 
of community education programs, (B) the adequacy of the physical re- 
sources available for the program, and (C) a consideration of whether other 
funding alternatives are available ; 

(4) sets forth policies and procedures designed to assure that federal 
funds made available under this Act for any fiscal year will !)e so used 
as to supplement and, to the extent practical, increase the level of State, 
local, and private funds that would in the al)sence of such Federal funds 
be made avaihible for and in no case supplant such State, local, and private 
funds ; 

(5) sets forth such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
bo necessary to assure proper disbursement of, and accounting for. Federal 
funds paid to the State (including any such funds paid by the State to 
any other public agency) under the plan; and 

(0) provides for nmking such reports, in such form and containing such 
infonnation, as the Commissioner nmy reasonably require to carry out his 
functions under this Act, and for keeping such records and for affording 
such acf/ess thereto as the Commissioner may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports, 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a). 

Sec, 0. (a) From the amounts allotted to each State under section 4(b), the 
Commissioner shall pay to that State an amount equal to the Federal share of 
the aniottnt expended by the State in carrying out its State plan. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a), the Federal share shall be 50 per centum 
In the case of a program described in clause (A) of section n(a)(2), 40 per 
centum in the ease of a program described in clause (B) of such section, and 
30 per centum in the case of a program described in clause (C) of such section, 

ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove any State plan sub- 
mitted under section 5(a), or any modification thereof, without first affording 
the State agency administering the plau reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. ^ 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to such State agency, finds— 

(1) that the State plan has been so changed that it no longer complies 
with the provisions of section 5(a), or 

(2) that in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply 
substantially with any such provisions, 

the Conunissioner shall notify such State agency that the State will not be 
regarded as eligible to participate in the program provided for in the State plan 
until ho is satisfied that there is no longer any sucli failure to comply. 

JUDICIAL REnEW 

Sec. 8. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's final action 
with respect to the approval of its State plan submitted under section 5(a) or 
with his final action under section 7(b), such State may, within sixty days after 
notice of such action, file with the United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for review of that action. A copy of the 
petition shall he forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Commis- 
sioner. The Commlsslner thereupon shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
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ceediiigs on which he based his action, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

(b) Tlie findings of fact by the Commissioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, sliall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the 
case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and tlie Commissioner may 
thereui^on make new or modilied findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and sh.'ill certify to tlie court the record of tho further proceed iiig.s. Snch 
new or modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if supported by .sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part.The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certili ca- 
tion as provided in section 12o4 of title 28, United States Code. 

ASSISTANCE TO STRENGTIIKN COMMUNITY EDUCATION RESOURCES OF STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

Sec. 9. (a) The Commissioner shall carry out a program for making grants to 
stimulate and assist States in strengthening the resources of their State educa- 
tional agencies in the held of comnmnity education. 

(b) For purposes of nmking grants under this section, there is authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of 5^2,000,000 for the ti.scal year 1974, and each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years. 

(c) Grants under this section to the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands shall not aggregate more than 
$20,000 in any year. Grants under this section to the other States for any fiscal 
year shall not exceed 10,000 each. 

TUAININQ GRANTS 

Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner may nmke grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation to develop and establish, or to expand, programs whicli will train persons 
as community education directors and coordinators. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $3,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, and each of the two succeeding fiscal years, for making grants under 
this section. 

NATIONAL CLE.VRINGHOUSB ON COMMUNITY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Sec 11. (a) There is hereby established a national clearinghouse on commu- 
nity education programs within tlie Office of Education. The purpose of the 
clearinghouse shall be the gathering and dissemination of information received 
from community education programs, including but not limited to information 
regarding new programs, methods to encourage community participation, and 
ways of coordinating connnuuity services. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1074 and each succeeding fiscal year. 

(c) The Oounuissioner shall establish a permanent liaison between each com- 
munity education program and the Commissioner. The Commissioner shall also 
make available to each community education program such technical informa- 
tion urf tiiey nmy req^iire, and this shall be coordinated with the? national clear- 
inghouse. 

LIMITATION ON PAVMKNTS UNDKR THIS ACT 

Sec. 12, (a) Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize the 
making of any payment under this Act for religious worship or instruction, 

(h) Section 432 of the General Education Provisions Act is amended by In- 
serting after ''Emergency School Aid Act;" the following: "Community Educa- 
tion Development Act of 1973 

REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 

Sec. 13. The Conuuissioner shall transmit to the President and the Congress 
annually n report of activities under this Act. 

Cbairman Perkixs. The committee will come to order. 
A quorum is present. 
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Tho Subject today is the community school concept. It has been 
around a long time an.cl this concept allows for the mobilization of 
community resources through the schools in an attempt to meet the 
needs of the community. 

Before us are several bills concerning community schools, 

ILR, 972 has been introduced by Coi\grossman Ixiei^le; HTv, GGOT by 
Mr. Brown of jNIichigan; and I understand that Mr, Lehman, a mem- 
ber of onr committee, introduced a bill yesterday concerning comnui- 
nity schools (H.R. 10049). 

The first two bills, the Kieglc and the Brown bills, are similar. Each 
would make grants to universities to train people as community school 
directors, nnike grants to local educational agencies for the establish- 
ment or expansion of counnunity school programs, promote the adop- 
tion of connuunitA' school programs in the United States through the 
Office of Education, and establish a Counnunity Schools Advisory 
Council. 

I would like to welcome our witnesses here today* We shall first hear 
from Congressman Riegle. 

Before you proceed, Don, I would like to congratulate you on your 
fine work with this conununity school idea. You are tlie first, I believe, 
to introduce a bill in Congress to encourage this concept and the fact 
that we arc having this hearing today is testimony to your energy 
and leadership. 

Yon may proceed. 

STATE]\IENT OF HON. DONALD W. KIEGIE, JE., A REPEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS TROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

j\fr. Riegle. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman, for those kind words. 

Also, I want to thank you in a most personal way for finding the 
time for these hearings. I know how busy the committee is and how 
busy you arc, and I know that the other witnesses ivlio will appear liere 
today are also deeply appreciative of the committee's and your interest. 

I also want to thank Al Quie and Bill Ford for their interest and 
help in the area of tlie conniumity school idea. 

One I'eason that I have been so deeply involved in this particular 
idea, Mr. Chairjnan, is that this community school concept began in 
Flint, Michigaii, my home town, some 40 yoai's ago. 

As you indicated, the concept is to utilize school facilities on a nearly 
ful)-f i/no l>asi.s and to provide a broad \'ariety of services and programs 
to all tho people in tho community. 

As a nuitter of fact, in Flint where our community school ]n'Ogram 
is one of long standing, wc have more adults that study high school 
algebra at night m our schools tlian we Jiave students studying it dur- 
ing the day. 

I should say that I have a bias in this area in that I was fortunate 
enough to attend community schools; at present I believe I am the 
only Member of Congress elected who has had that opportunity. 

I am not sure I would have had the chance both to run for public 
oflice and to achieve public office if I had not had the additional 
advantages of community school education. 

There are a few points I would stress briefly in passing on the 
conniumity school concept. 

25-002—74 2 
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First, community educiitioii programs fire fi tremendous bargain, 
an important factor given the limited resources we have available 
in the area of education. For approximately a 3 to 5 percent increase 
in the cost of the normal education budget m an area, we can increase 
utilization of the facilities by a factor of about three times — and can 
provide services ot' almost nn ondlos-s variety to every citizen in the 
connnunity from the youngest to the most elderly. 

We have found that over a period of years, over 700 different com- 
munities have decided they want to try this program and today do 
have comnuuiity schools. 

This concept and program has stood the test of voluntary accept- 
ance by communities across America. We find community schools 
today in every State of the Union — and they are all self-financing. 

What we are talking about is not so much a new program as a 
proven concept that has grown to the point where I tliink the coun- 
try as a whole ought to have the opportunity to know more about it 



I mignt say, too, that some 6 years ago we were able to start two 
pilot comnuuiity schools here in the District of Columbia, 

The chairman of the District of Columbia Appropriations Sub- 
connnittee, BiW Xatcher, from Kentucky, was instrumental in sup- 
])()rtinii that initiative and those 2 connnunity schools in the District 
of Columbia have now grown to 11. 

So, if it should please the committee to see community schools first- 
hand, vou would not need to go to Michigan, nor Minnesota, nor an- 
other State, but in fact we have them right here in the District of 
Columbia. 

They are w^orking and I think they may be ones you would want 
to see firsthand. 

Another key point needs to be stressed, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of tlie coniniittee, and that is that I think one of the ^reat 
values of community schools is that they serve the purpose of helping 
to reestablish a sense Qf community. 

I think one of the great problems in America today, whether it be 
in urban or rural areas, is that too often peo])lc in a ir'ven connnunity 
don't feel connected to each other and lack a sense of shared purpose. 

We have found with conuiiunity scliools that providing a place for 
people of the community to come to<rether for a variety'of activities 
has helped create a sense of community. We have found among other 
things when people are asked to vote on school bond issues in areas 
where there are eonimunity schools that there is overwhelming ac- 
ceptance because the people have a feeling that the money is being 
well spent. 

I will not summarize at any length the legislation I have proposed. 
I think you summarized it very ably at the outset, Mr. Chairman, 

I will only add that this is a modest proposal. We are not asking 
for something that is excessive, I think, in terms of either dollar im- 
pact or trying to make something happen overnight. 

We would Tike to have the chance to train more community school 
directors; vre would like to make this concept available to more com- 
munities across ^Vmerica through some seed money to let them get 
started with the idea. If they want to continue they have to be self- 
financing. 
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^It we can procueil iii a slow and steady pace in that fashion with 
Federal sui:)port, we can accomplish great benefit for the country. I 
expect the citizens of the United States will welcome this oj^portunity 
that time has proven so worthwhile. 

With that, yh\ Cniairman, 1 would like to ask if the more lengthy 
statement 1 have prepared <;oidd ho in.seHed into the record, 

Chairman Pkkkixs. Witliout objection, it is so ordered, 

[Congressman Kiegles statement follows:] 

Statement of Ho.n. Donald W. Uikoi-e, Jk., a Kkpreskntativb 

IX CONGUESS FlU)M 'lUK STATE Oh' MlCJllUAN 

Fil'.st. I want to thank you, Chainimii I'erkiiis, and members of the General 
Educaiioii Siibcomuiittee, for this opportunity to testify eonce ruing II. n. 072, 
the Cuminunity Center Development Act, which I have introduced in tlie House. 

As yi)u know, niy interest in this l)ill stems from my experience with tlie Flint, 
MiehiKan. and tlie District of CoUnnbia community scliools. As n youngster, 1 
had the opportunity to attend conununity schools in Flint and to realize the 
nmny adva/itagos of co/iuiuinity school pro;?rams. In Congress, as a lueniher of 
the Mouse AiJiiropriations D.C. Subcommittee, I Iielped introduce the community 
school program to the District of Columbia. Two D.C. school programs were 
launched with $40,000 from the Mott Foundation iu 1909. Now there are twelve 
j'ojuunmiry st-hoi)}^ in D.C. funded at .^48.'>,4(K) tlirough the regular fschool budget. 
Chairman Hill Natcher of the Appropriation's District of Columbia Subeoniiiiit- 
tee deserves great erodit for Us leadership in helping to make community 
schools a roaUty in the District of Conunhia. 

The success stories of tlie Flint and D.C. programs could easily till the entire 
morning. Rtither than present them I wUl defer to the testimony of the experts 
here this morning regarding the operation and successes of community educa- 
tion programs across America. I though it might be most useful if I were to 
address certain specilie questions which I expeet will occur to the Coumiittee in 
its (leliboratioiis on the community education proposals. 

Frobably the most basic question is why should the committee and Uie Congress 
endorse this type of legislation, rather than one of the many other education 
proposals? There are several important factors which distinguish the eomnuuiity 
school concept. First, it would foster a program which began over i'our decades 
ago and has been adopted by some 700 school districts across America. As the 
testimony of witnesses will indicate, the community education concept has proven 
to be extrenjely successful in a great variety of settings-Durban, .suburban, and 
rural. Successful conununity education i)rograms have been shown to (I) im- 
prove the attitude and performance of the regular K-12 students, (2) better 
coordinate and utilize the human and financial resources of the conununity and 
enhance the lives of all the members of the community— senior citizens 
adults, youth, and children of all ages. The bill would increase the opportunity 
for every school district to initiate a community education program. In endorsing 
this bill. Congress would not be underwriting some new high-risk experiment but 
rather a sound, high-yield program that has stood the test of time. The Mott 
Foundation has generously provided the "seed" money for community education 
for over forty years; now it is time for the Federal government to expand this 
work with Federal resources, 

A second major point in support of this legislation are the financial returns 
from community etlueation programs. On the average, community school pro- 
grams cost 2% to 8% of the net cost of the regular K-12 program Yet with a 
conununity school jn'ogram, the. building and facilities are used approximately 
three times iis many hours than before— and by the entire community, providing 
needed services to many tinjcs the total school-age population 
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many social aud reoreational services in the school, couimuuities often save costly 
duplication of equivalent facilities and services. , .Mr,i 

The expense to the Federal governuient would be minimal. After an initial 
investment during? the Hrst two or three years, the Federal government would 
discontinue its .support as the progruins hecoino self-sustaining. Fvoni tlio ex- 
perience of tlie Mott Foundation, the connnniiities witli succe.ssfnl prognuiis are 
ahle to generate enouj^h roveuue to fully support their own prognuus. The Fed- 
ernl money involved in the counnunity education programs then wonld he .seed 
monev— rather tlum a federal prograiu providing oonlinuons lumling. 

A second fundamental quesfJou which Congress has to confront before legislat- 
ing new Federal categorical progranis is what the role of the Federal government 
shonld he in fniiding and determining domestic programs. With Iho introduction 
of the 'Tevenne sharing" concept, tlie merits of categorical programs vcM-sns 
revenue sharing/block grants has hecome a major national issue. The Administra- 
tion has criticized the counnunity education bill contending that it will merely 
add to the number of caiegorioal i)rograms and further frustrate local educational 
agencies in their elTorls to administer educational programs. 

Certainly, there Imve ht-n problems with categorical grant prograujs in the 
past and in a moment I will deal specilically with these prohlems. However, the 
(piestiou of, whether Congress should create categorical programs with narrowly 
detined objectives is foremost. In this i.ssue, 1 agree with Or. AVill)ur Cohen, 
former Secretary of IIKW, who dealt with this cpiestiou in his testimony before 
the Senate last July, 1J)73. Clearly there is a need to consolidate programs which 
can logically he combined and to eliminate unneces.^ary harriers l)er\V{»en the 
Federal, state, and local units of government. However, only through cntegorie.nl 
legislation can Congress ensure that its intentions are clear, that its specifi<" 
objectives can he recognized and met. 

The connuunity education hill would underline the natifuuil importance of this 
program. Local ami state officials are likely to re.spond actively to the initiative 
of Congress. >Moveover, the Federal govern nient's i)articipation will enable a 
coordination of programs on a national level. Tlie enthusiasm and information 
exchanged could have important effects on the national developu^ent of coio- 
munity education programs. 

Finally, the question of how this progran^ can avoid the usual pitfalls of cate- 
gorical programs in general remains. Perhaps the most significant short-coming 
of categorical programs in general is the lack of adeonate, cm-going evaluation. 
First-, the advisory council, which would include experts in the field of community 
education, could review the initial guidelines for the programs and assist in 
evaluating the progranis. Twenty-five teams of .specialists to advise connu unities 
would supplement the elTorts of the regional coinnuinity education centers to help 
coordinate and advise local school districts. There wonld no longer he the chronic 
prohlems of dealing with a distant bureaucracy who are uninformed and imsensi- 
tive to the needs of the applicant. 

Second, in additioTi to this system of evaluation, the local community — who is 
most directly involved— would determine the ultimate fate of the program in Its 
vote for bond issues to support the program. Tin; Federal government would not 
liave to worry about being caught with locally unpopular, unsuccessful programs* 

IM'ore concluding, T would like to address one particular question which )ms 
been raised, that i.s. why is the training of the community school director im- 
portant? Again, I will refer to the experience of the ^\ott Foundation iind its 
pr<»gram. The ^lott h'oundation, which sponsors an extensive training jirogram, 
ha.s found that the success of a coniniunity education program is significantly 
related to tlie abilities of the director. The training for this uninue community 
bn.^ed position involves leatlership and organizational skills which are not 
gained through any known discipline. Mott programs place great emphasis on 
"laboratory experience'' — working directly with an existing community school 
protrram in n kind of internship. I am sure that Mr. Harding ^lott can elaborate 
(m the importance of training for coinnnmity school directors. 

In conclusion, I recognize the many pressures that hear on the committee in 
deciding the outcome of this legislation. I deeply appreciate your efforts in 
considering this legislation and would like to offer my help to assist you in 
whatever way I can. 

Ml-, EiKGLK. We thank you again for your help. 

Cliairman Perkixs. Wc thank you for your excellent testimony. 

Congressman Lehman, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Lkiimax, Thank you, !Mi\ Chairman. 

It is a privilege to be here today and I am lionored to have my 
testimony folloAV Congressman Kiegle, who has really spearheaded 
this whole community school concept in the House of Representatives. 

I became interested in community schools when I was serving as a 
member of the Dade County School Board and also as the chairman of 
the Dade County School Board. We were fortunate to have a graduate 
of Congressman Riegle's community school system in Flint come into 
our system and do tlie kind of job in whicli community scliools have 
proven so beneficial. 

There are now in Western Europe what are called people's schools 
and this is the kind of concept I look on community schools to be. 

They serve the community in the form of recreational capacities, 
creative capacities, and cultural capacities. 

It is the best value you can get in any kind of education for the 
dollars you spend. 

Many of our schools in Dade County have experienced a decrease 
in vandalism in the scliool once a community school is inserted into 
the physical plant. 

It establishes the neighborhood and reduces the alienation of the 
individual which so often occui*s in our modern society. 

It involves many in the neighborhood and in his community. I am 
most concerned with the kind of neighborhoods that are not being 
reached by community schools and they are frequently what you tliink 
of as middle America. 

Many of our nonincorporated areas that are not able to be partially 
subsidized by various municipalities and are not included in the Fed- 
eral programs for the disadvantaged and cannot necessarily get avail- 
able foundation funds because of the income level of those communi- 
ties, still need community schools in their neighborhoods. 

This is the target that I would specifically like to see the Federal 
funds pointed toward because these are the people who feel not 
only alienated from their own neighborhoods, but alienated sometimes 
from the mainstreams of our national endeavor. 

I have one apprehension about community schools. I just hope they 
don't become absorbed or included in a part of the adult vocational 
program. The concept of the community school is not the same as 
adult education. 

I don't think we should confuse the objectives of the two. 

Chairman PjsmciNS. I am interested in your leadership in Dade 
County on the school board and since wo want to move along this 
morning, I would just like to ask you to give us the benefit of your 
experiences and what successes liave there been in Dade County with 
the community school. 

Mr. LEiii^rAN. Well, I have mentioned one successs, which is the 
reduction of vandalism. 

The second has been stabilizing certain neighborhoods which were 
deteriorating. 

There are no statistics to prove my observations, but in certain areas 
in the inner city where we have formed community schools, we have 
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bcou able to bring the iioighborhood together and actually reduce drug 
abuse in these ncigliborlioods. 

We have been able to go out into the uiiddle-class neii>iiborhoods 
and bring older people back into the schools for a kind ofconuuunity 
endeavor. 

We have upgraded the cultural programs in those comiuuui{ iv^.. 

In nmny of the connuuuities the only public building for miles 
around, as you undoubtedly know, is the public school building, and to 
leave that empty is descrilxnl aptly by a line from a poem 1 haVe often 
quoted; *'As empty as brains :it a sdioolli(uise in August.'- 

Well to leave these .schoolhouses empty in the evenings and after 
school to me is not using our brains in the community becau.se wo are 
letting go to waste the best physical plants in nuiny of these areas. 

I would like to see the Federal Government give the kind of help 
that those schools need to have, at least in the form of initiating the 
pro2:rams to broaden tiu^ scope ol' the comnuuiity sciiool program and 
to give the kind of help in these neighborhoods that the neighborhoods 
need and deserve at this time. 

I would like to ask you to include my statement in the record. 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

[Congressman Lehnunrs statement follows:] 

Stateme:nt of IIox. William Lehman, a Repiiesentative in Congkess Fuom 

THE State of Flobida 

Mr. Chili rum n, I appreciate this opportunity to testify in regard to tho Com- 
munity EUiicn tion hiH I have introduced, H.R. 10049. Boforo I begin to exi)lnin 
what my proposal seeks to do, I would like to make a few statements on whore 
community education stands today, particularly in relation to my own State of 
Florida. 

Community schools have spread rapidly iu the past few years. State ^'ovcrn' 
meats are becoming? actively and fniancially involved \n the field, and tlie past 
two year.9 has seen the number of coamuuiity schools ^rrow from 200 to 700. 
Clearly, the time has long since passed when comnuuiity schools can lie eon- 
sidered experimental, 

.My own State of Florida lias set aside both money and personnel for its com- 
munity .school effort. In fiscal year 1971-72, $150,000 was appropriated, only 
19.2% of the Department of Education's request for funding for this endeavor. 
During that year, 217,432 participants were reported. Tlie anjiiml eo.st per partici* 
pant WHS J?G.OO, using the total reported expenditures for couimunity education. 
On a iKir-participaiit basis, for each J?1.00 of state funds expended for community 
school grants, an additional ,$7.40 was generated by local school districts. 

The fiscal year 1972-73 appropriation was ,$270,000, an 80% increase over the 
previous year. If all applications for grants had been fully funded, an api)ropri- 
ation of $923,523 would have been necessary. The .$270,000 appropriated repre- 
sented only 29.2% of local district requestsi for funding. 

The projection for 1973-74 indicates that funding requests would require an 
estimated appropriation of $1,242,000. The local districts anticipate about 570,000 
participants. 

By 1970-80, it is estimated that there will be 448 coniniuiiity schools in 
Florida, with an annual appropriation of .$2,088,000 necessary to meet the State's 
formula for grants to local education agencies of paying one half, not to exceed 
.$0,000, of the salary of each of the local education agencies' community schools 
coordinators. 

I think It is clear from the figures I have cited above that conunuruty education 
has caught on in Florida. I would also like to point out, moreover, that Statewide, 
school facilities were used an average of 33 additional hours per week. 

What this bill seeks to do is encourage those States which would like to 
initiate a community education program, as well as those States which already 
have taken steps in this direction. 
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This bin authorizes 1^15 mlUion for FY 74, $17.5 million for FY 75, and 
$20 miliion for FY 7« for grants to the States, distributed on the basis of 
poimlation, to either establish, expand and improve, or maintain a community 
education program. .^laintonauce prrants would Uq permitted only where the 
State had already received either start-up funds, or funds for expansion or 
improvement. ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie bin also provides a Federal matching formula. The federal share is 
50% of the cost in the case where a comnnmit.v school is being established. 40% 
in the case where the program is to be expanded or improved, and 30% in the 
case of tho maintenance of a program assisted previously. The reason for the 
rather stiff matching fornuda is to assure that there i.s sulhcient local interest 
in conuuunity education, before Federal uiouies are expended. The conuuunity 
is required to make a commitment equal to that of the Federal government iu 
setting up a community school. 

By differentiating between start-up and expansion funds, the bill provides 
for a three- rear funding cycle. A community could receive siart-up funds, ex- 
pansio/i monies, and the third year, a icsscr amount for operation as Federal 
assistance to the project is phased out. , ^ . . t ^. 

The bill also requires that the States consider three factors when selecting 
communities for Federal grants: 1. proof of interest in the community; 2. 
adequacy of physical resources; and 3. consideration of funding alternatives. 

Proof ' of interest in the community will be shown by its setting aside its 
portion of the matching formula. The requirement for adequacy of physical 
resources is to a.ssure that the communities are utilizing most eiRciently the 
phy.sical resources of the public school buildings. The third requirement is to 
avoid a situation of duplicate funding for essentially the same purpose. Since 
c(numunitv education is by definition geared to the needs and mterests of the 
coimnunitv, if a community can receive, for example. Model Cities funds to 
serve the 'needs it 1ms identiiied. then that community should not deplete the 
available commmiity education funding sources. 

Another portion of the bill authorizes .'?2,0C0,000 for grants to the States to 
assist them in strengthening the resources of their State educational 
the field of community education. No State would receive more than }>-4(U)00 tor 
each fiscal year for this purpose. Presumably, these funds would be used to lure 
personnel experienced In the field. . r i : i 

$3,000,000 for each fiscal year Is authori^.ed for grants to institutions ot higher 
learning to develop, establish or expand programs to train persons as coiuiuunuy 
education directors and coordinators. . ^ i , 

$T 000.000 is authorized for fiscal year 1974 and each succeeding fiscal year .o 
establish and maintain a national clearinghouse on community education pro- 
grams in the Office of Education. The clearinghouse would gather and dis.semi- 
nate information received from community edncatlon programs, so that soiutions 
to prol>lems and particular .sueces.ses could be shared nation-wide. 

The average cost of a community school, taking into consideration community 
schools set up in primary and secondary .schools, is api)roximateIy ,$-0,000 per 
vea r 

' The dollar figure authorized for fiscal year 1974, when added to the funds 
which must be contributed in order to receive the Federal monies, would permit 
ai>out 1.500 new eommunltv schools to he established if all the monies allocated 
for grants to the States were used for the establishment of community .schools 
and no monies expended for expansion and improvement. If three-fourths of the 
Federal dollars for fiscal year 1074, or $11,250,000, were utilized for the estab- 
lishment of community schools, about 1.12S new schools could he set up. The 
remaining one-fourth of the authorization for expansion and improvement would 
he about $3,750,000. Adding into this the mandated other portion of the 40/00 
matching formula, or .$5,525,000 available in State, local and/or private fimds. 
wouid make a total of $0,375,000 available for improvement and expansion of 
existing community education programs. 

Communitv education is a concept whose time has come. It's not new. dating 
from at least the 19th century and some of John Dewey's ideas about wliat 
education should be. It can bring a community together, identifying common 
needs and interests and then getting together to fill those needs and meet those 
interests. And it i)lends two interrelated concepts — ^learning and living. 

Chairman Pkrktxs. Mr, Ford, do yon have any questions? 
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Mr. Ford. No, I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I would like 
to compliment my colleague, who has lobbied me quite extensively on 
this bill. 

Wo recently traveled for several days together and I think I under- 
stand this bill quite well. 

I believe I ^ave some promise of support, so I am already prejudiced. 

Chairman Perkixs. Thank you veiy much, Mr. Tubman. 

Our next witness is a gentleman we all like to see back in town and 
want to welcome back home, Dr. Wilbur Cohen, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 

Come on up, Dr. Cohen. 

Please proceed in any manner you prefer. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILBUR COHEN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Dr. CouKx. Thank you, Uv. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I will put my full statement into the record. 
Chairman Perkins. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
[Dr. Cohen's statement follows:] 

Statement of Wilbur J. Cohen 

I JiDpoar here today in strong support of H.R. 072 and H.R. 6697 the Com- 
BTOwn Center Development Act sponsored by Representatives Riegle and 

The bill provides grants to institution.? of higher education to develop pro- 
grams in community education which will train people as conmmnity .school 
directors and to local schools for new and expanded programs. It also provides 
for teams to assist connnunities contemplating the adoption of a community 
school iirogram. It establishes an Advisory Comicil of seven members. 

The definition of "community school program" in the bill Is ''a program in 
which a public elementary or secondary school is utilized as a community center 
operated in cooperation with other groups in the community to provide recrea- 
tjon, educsitlonal and a variety of other community and social services for the 
community that center serves." 

Tho logic, importance and value of this legislation has been cogently set forth 
Ijy benator Church and Senator Williams in their statements introducing the bill 
on January 11. 

I especially wish to point out the importance of this legislation to making It 
possible for senior citizens to utilize the schools as community centers. There 
is a vast untapped source of voluntary community help which could be organized 
and utiliml through community school centers. 

These centers could also be used for parent parttcipation and involvement In 
early childhood education. Parent involvement may require the availabilitv of 
the center in the evening, on Saturday, or Sundays. Where a center had a 'day 
care program for small children, both parents might be able to attend discus- 
sions on child rearing, child development, budgeting, the problems of adolescence, 
and similar topics. 

I am deeply concerned that there is such a great expectation from parents as 
to the vole of ''schooling" from age 6 to 21, and such little parent participation 
in the ••education" of children. Schooling and education are not synonymous or 
identical. We need to develop the concept of lifetime learning and make our 
schools, business, and the family a part of that process. 

It is clear that parent and community involvement are necessary for effective 
education. That is why I support the community school center concept. It enables 
schools to reach out and work with parents and the community. It enables par- 
ents and the community to involve themselves with schools, teachers, pupils and 
education. 
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In n recent Gallup poll, 57 percent of the respondents said tlint when some 
cliildrcn do poorly in school, the chief blame is due to the children's home life 
and only IS pereent on the school or teacher, and 14 percent on the children. 

The community school in large metropolitan centers played an importance role 
in the early part of this century in enabling immigrants to learn English and 
the history of American institutions. I believe we could and should develop a 
community school program which would appeal to the needs ot the disadvan- 
taged, tLii etlinic groups locked into the inner city, the drop-out, as well as to 
the middle-income, retired, and upward aspiring person. I see the connnunity 
.sohool 4)rogram as appealing to all groups in the community. 

I believe we are going to aboliffh poverty in the United States in the next 
decade. The community school can and uuist assist in this effort. 

The action by Congress in 19T2 and in the recent amendments on the Debt Limit 
Bill go a long way toward ahoii.shing poverty among the 25 million ai;ed, blind, 
and disabled persons in the nation. We must supplement that efl'ort with a 
diver:<ified educational program for adults which will provide education over 
the entire life cycle — from pre-natal care through retirement. 

I strongJy favor increased Federal appropriations for Cilneation at all levels. 
X believe the Executive Branch is misreading public opinion when it doe.s not 
support substantial Federal appropriations iji edncatioji. Accent public opinion 
polls show some 00 percent of the American people favor increa.sed Federal 
investment in education. There 1ms been n consistent level of support for Federal 
aid to education for over 12 years as shown by public opinion polls. 

I favor prompt and effective support for the enactment of the Coninuinity 
School Center Development xVct. 

r have read the letter of July 24. 19T2. of the Secretary of Health, Ednc-ation, 
and Welfare commenting on an earlier bill, S. 20S9. I vigorously differ wtli the 
conclusion of that report. The letter opposed "the creation of unnecessary new 
categorical programs in the field of Federal education legislation." I do agree 
with the Secretary that the programs envisioned in the proposed legislation "can 
be supported under present Unv and existing appropriations authorizations." But 
the fact is that the Department is not f^upporting the community school center 
program under existing authorizations. 

Moreover, it Is well known from experience tiiat the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses are rery reluctant to provide appropriations for programs 
derived from some general authority and without any legislative standards or 
guidelines. 

The report from the General Accounting Office of March 0, 19V3, offers con- 
structive help. I concur in the recommendations made by the G.A.O. 

T would prefer to revise sections 103, and 305 by including a specillc maxi- 
mum authorization of annual appropriations. 

In addition. I would initially authorize the program for a five-year period 
with a specific direction to tlie Advisory Council to evaluate the first three years 
of the program and to send it recommendations for continuation, auieudnient, 
or repeal to the President, Secretary, and the Congress in the fourth year. 

I recommend that the members of the Advisory Council he appointed by the 
Secretary. Tliis reduces the time involved in clearances and removes an addi- 
tional burden from the President. 1 would also suggest that the House and 
Senate each have authority to include two public per.<5ons on the Council, thus 
assuring a broad public participation in tlie program. 

Dr. CoiiKx. I would like to say that I am enthusiastically for the 
community scliool Icirislation. I believe as the previous -witucsses liave 
stated that it is a very important next step in the development and ex- 
tension of this idea to all the 18.000 school districts in the United 
States. 

I think the community school concept has proved it is a successful 
idea and T believe now with Federal leadership and stimulation this 
can be extended throughout the country. 

There are a million and a half schoolrooms in the United States at 
the present time. 

I would like to see every one of those 1.5 million schoolrooms used 
m the morning, in the late afternoon, in the evening, on Saturday 
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morning, Saturday afternoon, Sunday afternoon, and Sunday evening 
for the development of information, courses, discussions, and seminars 
for all of the American people from 9 months of age to 90 years of 
age. 

I think we stand at a s-evy historic moment in the United States now 
when this idea has taken root and I see no reason why if you approve 
this legislation we couldn't go on to make education a lifetime experi- 
ence in the United States. 

Tlie one thing I am convinced of is that we should not identify 
education merely with schooling from kindevgarden to university 
education. 

We are living in a period of time when science and technology are 
changing our lives. 

There are new lifestyles, new patterns of living and we have to 
tliink of education as something that occurs with the mother before the 
child is born and for retired people until they die. I believe that this 
concept of community education and the community school is one of 
the most important educational opportunities that is before us. 

I liope, therefore, that you will support this legislation. I might add 
that I am very disappointed that the Department of Plealth, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has not seen fit to support this kind of legislation 
entluLsiastically. 

'\^^lile it may be true that one can say that there is authorization for 
this program in some other kind of general education legislation, the 
very fact that the Appropriations Committees would not consider 
mnking an appropriation without specific legislation is in my opinion 
a devastating rebuttal to the Department's contention. 

As you know, Mr, Chairman, I think I am fairly familiar. with the 
attitudes of the HEW Appropriations Subcommittees and I believe 
that they will never appropriate any money without a specific statu- 
tory authorization that is particular and definite. 

So. I do not believe that the fact that one can say that there is al- 
ready authorization somewhere, which I am sure one could conjure 
up* that that will necessarily get us money or support. 

;Mr. T'oKD. i\rr. Chairman. I would like to inject at that point, if I 
may. Dean Colien. I have before me a copy of the letter to Chairman 
PcM'kins. sicmed by Frank CarUicci. Acting Secretary, describing their 
reactions to this bill and it is really quite puzzling. 

You characterized the position of the Depaiiment as being less than 
enthusiastic, supportive. It says, for example at the bottom of the 
first page : 

We have watched with interest the community school projects carried on in 
FHnf. Michigan and a number of other sites across the countr3\ 

From our point of view the most important feature of the project is that they 
represent efforts to decrease the fragmentation of social services by arranging 
to have a number of such services provided in one location. 

This physical proximity wiU hopefuUy lead to greater integration of services. 

So, first saying that thoy agree with the principal objective of the 
legislation that has long been the goal of the legislation — presumably 
the Acting Secretary is speaking for HEW — they go on to say: 

While no federal education program encompasses all the elements of the com* 
munity school centers descrn)ed in the bUl, a number of the authorities adminis- 
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tered by the Office of KUucation, such as Title III of ESEA can be used to 
provide funds and services for ccmmuuity school activities. 
Therefore, H.K. 972 duplicates provisions already established iu law. 

A pi'cliiiiinary inquiry I mado in an oral convei-satioii with a repre- 
sentative of the Ollice bf Education wlio was here the last time we 
attemi)ted to mark np — indicated they could do sometlun<^ like this 
if tJiey wanted to inider titles II and IV, but in fact 210 attempt had 
been made and no one had a plan to try it at any time in the iiiture. 

It is rather spurious for them to suggest that the law already pro- 
vides for this wJien, in fact, as tlie agency in charge of administering 
the law they have no plan to go forward. 

And, finally, they say : 

As to Title III, we ilo not feel tb^it a categorical program of federal aid 
is necessary or desirable for promoting the concept of. the community school 
and we therefore recommend that the Education and Labor Committee not 
report favorably on II. R. 072. 

Counsel has just ronnnded me this morning^ that while they are talk- 
inir to us about the fact that title III of EbEA could be used to do 
this, in fact it has been the consistent position of this administra- 
tion, as dou)onsti'ated in the budtrct fiiruros and supporting documents 
thnt are subinitted to ns by tiie budget to wind down and iinally phase 
out title III and, in one other place in this letter, they say that the 
training of the people to develop conununity schools could be brought 
about better by using tJie Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Yet it has been the recomniendatioTi of this administration to eliminate 
that program, also. 

Both of these are programs that came to life under your direction 
over there. I always remember the first weeks on this committee, when 
you were pushing us into writing the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, you said that a good law poorly administered would 
never do the job that a poor law with a good administrator would 
accomplish. In the last B years we certainly have come to luulerstand 
what you were trying to tell us. 

Mr* QuiE. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Five percent of the money is administered by tlie State. 

Are vou saying that r)0 States are doing a lousy job of administer- 
ing title III?* 

Mr. Ford. No, I am su^gestin^ — and you may remember, Al — that 
when you talked about the possibility of adding this amendment, I 
said maybe the Office of Education can deal with the title III for 
I?, tS: D. or some other money, and a young lady representing the Office 
was goinu* to flurk iino it and see if they had such plans. The word 
I got back was that nobody is interested. 

I suggested to you that we not amend the bill at that time, but that 
we ought to see if we could prod them into financing it. It is apparent 
that they have no intention of doing so. They are however, saying in 
the letter to Chairman Perkins that we don't need a new piece of legis- 
lation because we already have authority to do it. 

I don't think they will do it unless we say, "Here is some money 
that ought to be set aside." 

Mr. QuiE. I want to point out here that 95 percent of the money 
has been available to the States. This is a stron'j push that I made 
since the inception of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
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I did not wniil to Hiiu it. {ulininistcrcd by the 0(li<*c of Education. 

Also, according' to the tunendinent this snbconiniittec adopted and 
reported to the fnll committee, 100 percent of tlie money will bo dis- 
tribnted to the States and not left in the Commissioner's liands. 

So, tliere is an opportunity here for the community schools coiicept 
to be funded M'ith title IIT. There is the opportunity there. 

T am aware of the additional amounts of money and T was talking 
to Mr. Kiegle about this in the past. I would like to see us tie the 
community schools concept to the title I of ESEA, 

It is not as broad as he envisions in tlie legislation lie introduced and 
Congressman Lehman introduced, but it should be pointed out that 
if we are going to condemn anyone for not using title III foi* com- 
munity schools, we hj)ve the condemnation going against oO States, 
not just tlie F.S. Ollice of Education. 

Dr. CoifKN'. Could I comment on one point which I hope Mr. Quie 
will bear with nie for a moment now, as it gets on familiar ground. 

I am here today advocathig another categorical program, and as 
ilr. Quie knows and otlier members of this committee know, I am 
a strong advocate of categorical programs, particularly ^^'liere they 
involve new. innovative and yet untried activities in many school 
districts; and I am perfectly aware of all tlie problems and all the 
attitudes that have been expressed before this committee now for 
some 10 to 15 years. 

I do not believe that the generality of title III is a satisfactory 
mechanism for attempting to spread from 700 scliool districts to 18,000 
school districts an idea that needs some kind of aid as a young child 
does, some kind of security, some kind of impetus, some kind of help, 
until it becomes an ndult and can stand on its own feet. 

I just don't believe that title III in its present form is a viable 
mechanism to achieve this result in the next 5 or 10 3'ears and tlierc- 
fore I am perfectly prepared to come before you and say that I tlunk 
it m\ist be a categorical program. 

Xow, I would mnke it a categorical program for 6 years. I would 
Jiavc a 1-year phmning period that would give the Ollice of Education 
in the States an opportunity to recruit the staff and begin to develop 
the guidelines and the regulations. 

I would then have tO years of grants under the program. At the 
end of the third year, I would provide by legislation for the appoint- 
ment of a statutory advisory committee that would make a report on 
the 3^/2 years of operations, the report to be made to the two legisla- 
tive connnittees, the two appropriations subcommittees, the Depart- 
ment of HEW, and the President. Then this committee, midway in 
the fourth j^'ear, would be able to decide M-hether to terminate it as a 
categorical grant program folded into title III or whatever modifica- 
tions of title III by that time existed, or extend it, or reject it, or 
amend it. 

In other words, what I am saying to you is that it needs some kind 
of very, very loving care during its initial adolescence in order to 
become a viable educational progi'am. 

Then if you decide on that experience that it should be folded into 
another program or no longer exist, that is a determination to be made 
at that time. 
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Mr. Quii:. Mr. CJuiirinun, I am glad to find a person wlio agrees 
witli niy y-ycar rule of thumb that I have had for a long time on 
categorical programs. 

Once they arc in operation tlicv ought to last for 5 years. If they are 
successful tlicn they could be fofdcd iuto other programs and if they 
jire not suecossfuK then you ought to do something about them ratlier 
than let them continue. 

Dr. CmiKN. But, Mr. Qnie, I want to build into that some kind of 
automatic reexamination so that the conunittee wiW not be faced at 
^he end of the 5 years with someone saying the only alternative you 
have is to let it die or reenact it in the preesnt form. 

1 want to see some method of evaluation, and, of course, I would 
like the other legislation to put some kind of money in for evaluation 
by earmarking 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent for the evaluation. 

1 would quite frankly want to make tliis evaluation by a nonbnreau- 
cratic group. 

Mr. QriK. An outside evaluator ? 

Dr. CoiiKX. Ves. 

Mr. Qi IP. Because everybody else likes to make their own program 
look good. 
Dr. CoHKx. Yes. 

Well, I think all of ns who get involved in anytliing directly some- 
times don't have a broad enough ^^erceptive, but I would want to use 
some of the people fz'om the program on that evaluation. I think they 
should have a role to play, but I think it should be an objective report 
that would enable you to determine whetlier the original purpose was 
stistained and whether the objectives were achieved, and then you can 
make up your own mind how you want to modify it or continue it. 

I have enough faith in this idea as being a very, very important 
objective for the future, that it will be successful, but if it shows up 
as it has in OEO and title 1 of ESEA and there are some problems, I 
want to see them corrected. 

So, I am very enthusiastic about this legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

The only thing I suggest as a legislative device is that I would 
want to have you sec that it says that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and directed to make the payments to the school 
district. 

I do not want to see any ambiguity left in it tliat the money can 
either be impounded or restrained. 

If you are going to get the school districts to work on tliis, there 
must be a reasonable certainty they are going to get the money 
yt>u have authorized. 

I think if I may make a humble legislative suggestion, I would re- 
write all this legislation to provide that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall niake the payments and is a uthorized and directed to do so. 

And I believe that is a legislative device by which any further 
impounding or restraint could be legally sustained in the courts. 

That r.'oncbides my testimony. Mr. Chairman. 

Cluiirman Perkins. Any fiirther questions? 

Mr. Riegle? 

Mr. EiKGLE. Mr. Chairman, thanlc you for inviting me to sit '^vith 
the committee. 
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I want to underscore one point made. I did serve for 6V2 years on the 
Appropriations Committee, and I think you are right. Unless there is 
a line item authorization for community school activity, we can't be 
certain that the moneys will bo appropriated by the Appro|>riations 
Committee. We are seeking a very modest amount of money in terms 
of the concept we have in mind. I'thiuk it is ossential tliat we legislate 
in an authorized manner so that we don't find ourselves in a situa- 
tion wliere we lack appropriated money. 

Dr. Cohen. If you have any reluctance about that, Mr. Chairman, I 
also have another idea. 

If that doesn't seem to you to be definite enough, I would then write 
in the legislation that the Comptroller General of the United States be 
authorized and directed to nuike the payments because the Comptrol- 
ler General, as a specific term officer, is not under the jurisdiotioit of 
the executive branch. Since the amount of the appropriations to 
him can be included in the legislative appropriation bill, that is 
one way I see to make absolutely certain that any money^ M'ill get 
to the^^people that you want it to got to. I think that is an ex- 
tremely important point, because I^ think the school districts of 
this country, the welfare administrators of tliis country, the State 
ofticials of this country are living today in great uncertainty about 
what they can commit themselves to do at the State and local level 
because of the uncertainty of the money that they get. 

If you are a mayor today, or governor, or a State welfare conmiis- 
sioner, you don't know how nnich Federal money you are going to got 
and you can't plan ahead. 

As a result, wo ai'o in a pei*iod of wastefulness, indecision and coni- 
plexity that I must say in the 40 years I have been working on this 
problem I have never seen before. I therefore urge you in any 
legislation on education to write in some dollar figure that will make 
certain what you intend will get to the school district. - 

('hairnian Pkrkixs. Thank you very much. Dr. Cohen. 

Von havo boon most helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Quie? 

]Mr. QuiK. I would like to ask more questions. 

I thought I was intciTupting your testimony before when I was ask- 
ing the questions. 

You were Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and you 
know how important these other aspects of Federal help as well as 
State help are to young people. 

Do you think that education is enough of an area of concern in com- 
munity schools or do you think we ought to broaden this whole concept 
to incfude health and social services and so forth ? ^ 

Di'. CoiiKN. Well, I think that there are certain school administra- 
toi-s and school boards which do not view as broadly as I do, as the 
community school people do, as Mr. Mott does, what the opportunities 
in the communities are for lifetime education. 

Xow, let me trive you an illustration, Mr. Quie. 

Over tlie last 5 vears I have been working very diligently in the 
field of preschool education, which I believe is of great importance 
and I support enthusiastically the legislation coming out of this com- 
mittee on that. 
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Xow, many scliool administrators and school snpevintendcnts look 
upon pre-school education as a custodial proposition. 
Tliey think of it as a babysittinf? operation. 

T view it as onu of the greatest opportunities for the early motiva- 
tion and incentive of younir people in the developuient of the crea- 
tivity of the child. 

It'seems to me that we are losin<j; a <rreat opportuuity to use the 
physical facilities of school buildiu<j;s for early childhood education. 

There is an illustration I would like to <^\XQ you of a difference in 
conception of the role in education, learning];, motivation, creativity 
and incentive, all the elements tluit are important in our social system, 
which many educators today are not in a position to <j;rasp or crrapple 
with, first because of lack of funds, secondly because they have a lot 
of problems, and third because of a lot of difiiculties that are inherent 
in the K-12 system. 

Now, to give you an illustration. 

I don't know how many of you <jjentlemen have been down to see tlie 
John F. Kennedy Community Center in Atlanta, Ga., where you have 
in one building the K-2 school, you have an early childhood educa- 
tion project in the center, you have the welfare department, the ma- 
ternal aiid child liealth center and sonior citizens center all in tlie same 

'^"if^yml are talking, as the xVcting Secretary of HEW did in the 
letter that Congresman Ford read, about tryin^j to bring together in 
some kind of comprehensive integrated unified way the totality of 
the service that can be made available to the people, the center in 
Atlanta to me is a model. ^ 

1 would like to see that kind of comiiumity center all over the 
United States. I think that is a model by which yon can utilize the 
educational services and make that building available to kids just 
born to people 1)0 years old. , . i .i 

When I went into that building, I tell you I was electrihed with tlie 
potentials of lifetime learning and of making it possible for a mother 
and three children to walk in and have one child go to elementary 
school, another to the early childhood education program, and for 
the mother to take another child to the clinic to get the immunization, 
and for her father and mother to go up to the senior citizens center. 

Now that idea, which I think is a viable, important, progressiye idea, 
I must say, is not shared by the superintendents of all 18,000 .school 
districts in the United States, nor by the school boards. 

But. I dn think it is the wave of tlic future, 

ilr. Qun:. Who was responsible for bringing that about ? 

Dr. CoHKN. I think that particular project, if I recall, the Woodruff 
Foundation in Atlanta, which is now headed by Mr. Jones, who you 
will remember was the special assistant to the Secretary for Health 
Affairs in 1961-6;^. 

He is the executive director of the Woodruff Foundation, in Atlanta. 
I think he was extremely important as well as others in this idea. 

I think it is a very interesting model which I would urge you to take 
a look at. 

Mr. QuiE. Do any of the schools that operate community systems 
now which were encouraged by the Mott Foundation utilize that 
same concept of that expansive assistance? 
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T)\\ CoiiKX. Mr. Molt conkl spoiilc ^vlmt thoy have done in Flint 
and in a mimbei' of tlic otlioi- coininunities tliroughout tlie country. 

I recall s])oakino: of this \yith Frank Manloy* Avho was one of Mr. 
C. S. Mott'S advisors on tliis idea. I am extremely anxious, as you 
might expect from my past expoi-ience, and I am committed to tlie 
idea of trying to dovetail liealtlu education, luu] welfare togetlier into 
a more — and wlion T say integrated I mean it in a different sense — 
integrated in the sense tliat people in a community have all of these 
services available to them in an edicioit manner. 

My experience, might I say, at the time I was in ofllce with the 
Watts situation in California, was that poor people had to go to too 
many different places, at too long a distance without adequate trans- 
portation, at a cost they could not afford, the result of which was frus- 
tration and alienation about the whole community services in that area. 

A mother with a sick baby and two or three other children just 
couldn't manage to obtain services in the Watts community situation 
until some changes were made. 

What I would like to see is a building, a unit, a system, a concept 
that ])rought these services together to people where they could use 
them eflicienrly and effectively. 

There are 0^/2 million women on welfare today, mothei*s of children 
on welfare. 

As far as I am concerned, one of the reasons I am enthusiastic about 
this community education idea is that I think we have to get those 
welfare mothers back into the educational stream. 

If they are evei* going to work when their children grow up, they 
have to have some type of skills that an employer will be willing 
to purchase, and to allow them not to have educational opportunities 
at the present time by the failure to make tlic educational system adapt 
to their needs, I think, is one of the great faults of tlie present educa- 
tion and welfare system. 

So, I would like to see programs for budgeting, early childhood 
development, career development, career education for those women, 

I would start with the women whose children were over the age of 12, 
I wouldn't try to do everything at one tinie, but start there and develop 
courses they would like to have in tlie community education center, 
I believe that is one way in Avhich we might keep the welfare prol^lem 
from, mounting in tlie next 10 years. 

Mr. QiJiE. You have, I think, given us good testimony on the direc- 
tion we oupht to go. 

Tiie legislation that has been introduced does not address itself to 
that comprehensive aspect. 

Dr. CoiiEX. That is correct. 

QuiE. Are you suggesting that we ought to amend the legisla- 
tion and include that kind of comprehensive program ? 

Dr. CoiiEX, As you know, Mr, Quie, I am a great incrementalist, I 
never try to get the millennium enacted all at once. 

I believe that the legislation before you is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I believe, as I said earlier, tliat it will prove itself, and once it 
proves itself during tlie next 5 years, I would be glad to come back 
and take another step. 

But I am afraid that the comprehensive idea I liave is nob shared 
univei^sally by superintendents of schools and school boards at the 
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present tune and I wouUhrt want to frighten them too mueh by having 
too broad an idea tlicy felt was impractical. 

Mr. QuiE. If we only pass legislation that is now acceptable by most 
of tlie scliool superinteiidents, wliat do we gain '? 

Isn't the purpose to pass legislation to load ? 

Isn't this 5 yeai*s really an encouragement to get the people to that 
iirea? 

Isirt it possible that we might be able to take a bigger step than is 
in the legishition? 

Dr. CoiiEX. Yes; I agree with your philosophy, I think that what I 
am suggesting is that it be about 25 percent ahead of what tlio present 
attitude is but not so far ahead that you are doomed to failure before 
you begin, 

I am one of those who thinks that in the OEO program we tried to 
<lo too much, too fast. 

Mr, QuiK, AVe recognize that. 

Dr. CouKx. In wl)icli we wore not able to carry along people with 
the managerial ability to carry out the idea. 

So, I am willing to cut back a little bit on the general theory that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

If you can show people that you do step 1, well, then, they are will- 
ing to take step 2, 
Jfr, QmT>, There is a difTcrence between this and the OEO. 
There we started out with a new agency in the Office of the Presi- 
dent and bypassed States and all elected oilicials. This legislation 
would deal with the Ofiice of itlducation through the State departments 
of education and to tlie school districts that presently exist- 
So, we have existing organizations and nobody is going to stand out 
there fearful that we are starting with a new monster in a school 
district. 

They exist and are pretty well accepted now. 

Dr. CoiiEX, However, I have to make one admission. Some of my 
colleagues in the education system of this country are among the most 
consej'vative people in the country. 

I am sorry to say that, but when you were talking about the 50 State 
educational departments and vou are talking about 1,200 schools of 
education, one of which I am the dean of, they are not models of great 
iiuiovative perspective. 

Ml'. Q.criK. Let me ask you this. You wei-e Seci'ctai-y of HEW; are 
they any worse than the U.S, Office of Education ? 

Mr. Ford. Then or now? 

[Laughtox*.] 

Dr. CoiiEN. Well, of course, theiv. are 18,000 school districts, 18,000 
scliool boards, and among those are some innovative ones. 
i\Ir. QuiK. I am sure there are. 

Dr. CoiiKN. I think what I am trying to say is that I want to en- 
courage them. 

I think that there ai-e innovative people in the Office of Education, I 
think that to put it whei'e I know, if I wei'e in the position I was in 
5 yeai'S ago. I would try to bring more iiuiovative people into the 
Ollicc of Education tlian I)uroancrntic typo peopie, and I would try to 
hiivQi tliem work more successfully with the State department of 
education. 
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They have not worked with the schools of education at all in my 
opinion, Mr, Quie, 

If I were to make a criticiem of niy role in the past, and the present 
adniinlstrution — and I might say that I discussed with Mr. ifarland 
this subject extensively and I had a visitation of deans go to see him — 
there arc 1,200 schools of education in the United States who prepare 
the teachers of the future. 

The OlHce of Education does not even pay any attention to the 
schools of education. 

They are the onl}- places you can get a teacher's certificate and the 
Oflice of Education, and I might say even NIE, now practically for- 
get that tliey are even in existence. 

The bi«^ error has been that we have paid most of our attention to the 
school districts, the principals, the superinteiidents, and the school 
boards. 

They arc not the ones who formulate the long-range educational 
philosophy of the United States; they are formed by the professors 
ol" education in the schools of education and the Federal Government 
doesn't even spend 5 minutes a year paying attention to them. 

So, I think you are looking at the wrong point. 

Jlr. Quii-:. I might add that here, though, the bill says the Commis- 
sioner sliall establish i^i'ograms in community education whicJi will 
trail! peoi^le as community school directors, so at least here is a step in 
the right direction that you suggest. 

Also, let me first make a comment and then ask my final question. 

The comment I yvixnt to make is that from listening to testimony 
and trying to find out what is going on then in the country, I am 
really impressed at the innovative change that has occurred in local 
schools around the country. 

There have been some exciting things occurring there in the whole 
area of instruction that was not dependent on the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation at all, despite the help that title III gave, and I think it has 
been substantive. 

What I have really been impressed with is that those schools you 
must be referring to really have some exciting things happening in 
them. In Minnesota I know this is true from talking to a few 
superintendents and principals who really have the concept of learn- 
ing well thought out, rather than just going and teaching it through 
the fnnnel. 

The second thing is that some State departments of education have 
really been outstanding. I think in Michigan Dr. Porter is a tremeii- 
dous person and I liave been pleased what is happening in the State 
of Michigan. 

It Iins been out front for a long time. There could be a tendency to 
rest on their laurels, but the legislature — and I am pleased that Jerry 
Huglies is here from Minnesota — really has done some exciting things. 

But, what I am concerned about is turning over to the Commissioner, 
the U.S. Office of Education, the responsibility for these programs. 

So much is out tliere that I would like to give more trust to those 
schools that are innovative and more trust to the State departments of 
education to see if that can't be an encoiiraging way. That is really 
the direction I think we have moved in the legislation so far. 
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Dr. CoHKN. CJould T cDnnnont on that, INIr. Qiiic? 

There are two ways ot lookin^: at the prohhMii that you pi-esent 
Olio \< h)okino- at tho lou:ish)tion with all its iinuloquaoics and its 
fauhs and i{s biuvaucracy and to say tlio Scoivtary of IIEW shall do 
tiiis and the Conuui.ssioiuu* of Kdncation slinll do that and the KStates 
shall do that. 

I don't have any ^^Teat substitute for (hat because you luive to use 
sonie kind of ori^anization or int^titution to do these thiuirs and hold 
theu^ aci'ouniable. But I do ativibutc a large part of tiie innovation 
that yon are talking al)0ut tiiat hnv ha[:[>cued in the List 10 years to 
w]\at (V)n.i^ross and the adiniiiistrarions liave do?ie in the totality of 
cducaiioiral leii:islation in creating a new climate of opinion, a new 
etlio-s. Xot tiiat t'itle III itself was so operationally successful, but I 
think title Til liad a tremendous important impact upon the educa- 
tional sys(eni of this country. 

1 tliink tlie impjict of title 11. plus title III. plus titles V find VI. in a 
synergistic way had such a tremendous impact on education through- 
out this country that I would like this committee and, if I may add, 
myself, to take a little credit for creating an othos or climate that 
makes flexibility :i much more key element in the American educational 
system. I would hope that this conimittce would continue to tnke the 
leadership iji creatijig new emphasis in legislation, because I tliink that 
activates these people in education that you and I want to stimulate to 
say, "Yes: there is somebody in Washingtan, tliere is a committee on 
Congress who is giving us the leadership to do tliiugs." 

Xow, if 3*ou start looking at a particular statute, 1 can hud a lot of 
faidt with it, too. It uses fallible human people. It uses Commissioners 
of education who come and go and, I might add, Secretaries of HEW 
who come and go. But the important point is what is the net residual 
impact on tho S million people in the educational structure of the 
United States? 

Do they believe that there is hope for flexibility and variation and 
innovation and experimentation or do tliey believe tliat the status quo 
is right? 

I Ixdieve what yon have done in this committee — and I compliment 
you for it — is that you have been willing to initiate programs and take 
steps that ]ui\-e sustained tlie vitality' of people who wanted to 
experiment- 
That is what I hope you will do in the future. 

Mr. QuiK. Wliat I was trying to stress here is that we don't bypass 
any part of this because til:le III starts out bypassing State depart- 
ments of education. 

I think that is a serious mistake. 

Dr. CmiKX. Wait a minute, I think that w^as a great tactical point. 
If I may on that, as you know, I went through all that discussion 
during lDt>.^-00. 

I know exactly what you are talking about, but I w^ant to say that 
I think John Gardner and the others who created title III in tlie 
recommendation in the 1D64-65 task force wanted to do something 
that would jar tlie State education departments from their lethargy 
and in tli at sense. -Mr. Quie. it was a great strategic success. 

I don't recommend it as a permanent policy, but we all Icnow that 
occasionally you have to do something to get people off a dime, and 
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title III got the State education departments off the dime, got new 
people in, got a lot of stimulation imderway. 

I think title III had an important impact in creating an innovative 
push. 

I think John Gardners idea was of great impoi*tance. 
Mr. QuiK. IVe won't pursue that any more. I want to ask the last 
question. 

I have taken too much time hei-e. That is, when I fii-st asked you 
the question about comprehensive services I was talking about kinder- 
garten through 12, 

Service has to be made available to them. You fi^ddressed yourself 
to preschool. A number of people that I have talked to in various pails 
of tlie country, as well as some friends in ilinnesota who have looked 
at this feel, tliat the basic responsibility for that area, parental to 
kindergarten, sliould be health, which was a new one to me. 

I Ideally hadn't looked at it that way and I am trying to figure tliis 
out myself. You are an excellent witness to give us some advice on this 
matter. 

Is health the main responsibility? 

Should the health department have the main responsibility in that 
area ? 

Dr. CoHEX. Well, you know you couldn't ask rne a better question 
because I am a granclfather 5 days old right now, so I am just filled 
with all sorts of ideas as to what you do for this new little Cohen 
grandchild. 

If you will look, jMr. Quie, at my 1968 report to the Congress, my 
final report, I reconunended in there that the United States adopt 
what I cull a kiddy-care program. 

That was an attempt to provide prenatal and postnatal care for 
every child and mother in the Nation so that every child would be 
born wanted and well and, if it had any remedial defects, they would 
be corrected before the age of 6 when the child went into elementary 
soliool. 

I am even more convinced today that my recominendation in 1968 
has a great deal of merit in it and, I might say, on several occasions 
I have gone to Chairman Mills to discuss it with him because the 
mafernal and child health provisions of title V arc under his juris- 
diction, and he has given me reason to believe that he is enthusiastic 
about the basic idea. 

Incidentally, this is one of the cheapest health services there is com- 
pared to medicare. 

Wliere medical services arc five to ten times the cost for older peo- 
ple, prenatal and postnatal care are the cheapest per unit services we 
have in the whole health system and has great impact on starting 
children correctly, healthy and well. 

I would have more prenatal courses for mothers and fathei^. That 
is why I suggested this device of this building where the mother will 
get her prenatal care and she would get tliese other services. But I 
don't think in answer to your question we will achieve that until we 
add on to the medicare pi'Ogram tlie kind of kiddy-care recommenda- 
tions that I recommended in my 1968 report. 
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Mr. QuiK. Thank you. 
Chairman Piuucixs. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. FoKD. Mr. Chainnan, I foel like I woukl like to spend 30 more 
minutes here. I have been with Mr. Quie now close to 10 years on this 
committee and I dt hero in rapt amazement to sec Wilbur Cohen talk- 
ing about moving slowly forward, taking a conservative approach, 
while the ranking Republican, who has had so much to do with writ- 
ing all of the legislation, is advocating that we leap forward into the 
future much more rapidly and try to drag along Wilbur. 

Somebody Jias changed a little bit. I am so Jiappy you came hero 
today and gave me the opportunity to watch this exchange. 

Cllainnau Pkukixs. The general subcommittee will now recess until 
after the nriii'kup. 

[Whereupon, at 10:27 a.m., the general subcommittee hearing re- 
cessed, to reconvene after a markup session.] 

AFTKi? KeCESS 

Chairman Pkukixs. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I am going to call on the gentleman from Michigan, Congressman 
Riegle, to introduce Mr. Mott. 

Mr. iliKGLE. ]\Ir. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
just like to t^nke a moment to introduce Sir. Harding Mott, president 
of the Mott Foundation, who comes from my District in Flint, Mich. 
The Jlott Foundation some. 40 years age conceived and breathed life 
into the concei^t of community schools and, over the years, has been 
responsible for seeding this concept across the United States. Espe- 
eially, I tliink. Mr. Mott today applies as much time, effort, and per- 
sonal leadership in the advancement of tliis concept and its realistic 
application in America as any single person. 

So, it is a great lionor to introduce liim as a constituent and a person 
who I think is probably the foremost leader in the country in this area. 

Ciiairman Perkins. Go aliead, Mr. Mott. 

STATEMENT OF C. S. HARDING MOTT, PRESIDENT, MOTT FOUNDA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. CURTIS VanVOORHEES, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. AIoiT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is indeed a privilege and a 
great pleasure to appear here today after 35 years of working in the 
vineyard of community education and at least to be able to speak our 
piece. 

It is really very gratifying. 

I want to thank Congi'cssman Riegle for all he has done to bring this 
to the attention of tl^e Congress ; also my thanks to Congressmen Ford, • 
Quie and Lehman, who are stahvarts in this field. 

I have formal testimony here which I would like to present to the 
committee. 

Chairman Perktxs. Without objection, the testimon}^ will be in- 
serted into the record. 

[Mr. iMott's statement follows :] 
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StaTK.MEiNT by C. S. IlAilDINfi iMoTT, VRESlUEyT, CHAHLKS SVEWAHT MOTT FOUNDA- 
TION, Flint, MiciiioAy 

May I open my reniarUG with fin Gxpression ot* iippreciation for the opportimity 
to appear before tiiis Committee. As you know, the 1969 tax law forbids Founda- 
tion personnel from participating in discussions for or against pioiHO.sed legisla- 
tion unless specineally invited by a OovornnuMit a^joiuT to do so. 'I'hcrefore ilie- 
invitation by this Coniniitteo for myself and my colloaj^ues to appear before you 
is especially welcomed. I assure you we will limit onr remarks to Conununity Kdu- 
catiou as we know and viv!W it in light of our experience during the past l-Jo-odd 
years. Wo hope onr connneiits will be fruitful as you consider ilouse licsolntioji 
described as the ''Community School Center Development Act." 

So. with that preaud)!e and with crreeti-i^s to all members t-.ie C<aumitroe, I 
am pleased to open the testimony with ji broad overview of Comnuudty I-^duca- 
tion. Others following me will provide sper-itics jmd all of us will plotised: 
to answer to the best of unr knowlcilge and al.ulily whatever (]neslions von may 
have. 

The existence of Foundations ^;oes back to the brink of Innuan history, in iht' 
sen.se that they were private funds set up for public heaeht. The IMiaraohs of 
ancient Kgypt established funds to ]>romo(e what they conceived to be ihe coui- 
mon weal, and Ben jam tu Franklin u.s'ually is conceded to Imve formed the tirst 
Foundation in the United States — with jiroceods to go to "young nuirried arti- 
ficers." Strangely enough, the purposes of Foundations h.'ivo not radically 
changed tbroug]i tlie centuries. Koch has had a rather pi-ecise purpose, he it re- 
ligion, education, the arts, science and so forth. 

In the l.'nited States, where Fonudations have burgeoned more than any- 
where else, the Kellogg FonndJitiou is priucijuiUy concerned v.'itli health serv- 
ices; the Kre.sgo Foundation supports constniction of huildinj;.s for worthy 
purpo.ses; the Kettering Foundation is mainly interested in higher education, 
and the recently-enlarged Johnson Foundation is obviously oriented to the 
general lield of mejiiciue. 

My father established the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation in 1920 to assist 
worthy cau.ses and clmrities in the community of Flint, Michigan. But it was 
not until 10 years later that a major breakt!)rougii came — altiiougli at the time 
it was a rather c:^.siip! incident. An energetic young athletic instructor sug- 
gested to Jlv. -Mott that it was a shame for public schools, and usually their 
phMygronnd.s. to be closed for so many iiours out of every 24. Wliy not keep 
them open well into the evening hours, let the Idds use the playground and their 
parents and older folks utilize the school's facilUies for recreation, for ad- 
vanced study if they wished, or for just plain fellowship. Mr. Mott liked the 
idea and made a grant (if some i?0,000 to try it out for oue year at tixo schools. 
Kvci'ituaily. community rooms were set up at each soIumjI, and at one ot the 
older buildings, everyone agreed the tirst priority was to do soniething about 
the lighting. So liuorescents were bought and installed. The program grew 
largely on its own. according to the needs of the children and the oldsters. Women 
began instructing each other in cooking and sewing, men became acquainted witli 
budget iind income co!jtroI — and the kids came off tlie streets to play in the 
.schoolyard or the gymnasium. It doesn't sound lilce much now to recount the 
events of those days, but, humble and homely as tliey were, thus was horn Com- 
munity Education, a philosophy and concept tiiat has spread across our nation 
.•rnd to umny foreign lands. The very fact that tlie Congress is deliberating its 
impact upon humlreds of conununities and the life-style of the null ions of people 
who dwell witliin them, as yon are doing today, is perliaps tlie liigliest tribute 
ev(»p paid to the Community Etlucatiou Concept. 

The man wljo had that first dream and. with some apprehension, presented 
to my I'atlier. was the late Frank -7. Maidey. Mr. Mauley's name will ))e honored 
for so long as Couun iu:i ty Fdu(?atiou exists. With what T trust is pardonable 
pride, i also am hopeful that tl^e name Charles Stewart Mott will la* revered 
for whatever he contributed to this concept. He was a man of many careers, and 
suceessfnl, but his greatest dedication was toward People, helping them help them- 
selves, whih is really what Conuu unity Education is all about. PTe was actively 
preaching and living the doctrine of Conmunnty Education until the very last 
weeks before his final illness at age 97 earlier this year. 

Perhaps at this point T shoidd try to define Counnuuity Education, I emphasi^se 
"try" because it is not an easy task — and it means many different things to 
many pcoj.dc. 
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In its early days tho Mott Foundation set forth its formal goal in these 
words: "To incrense Uio .streii;,'th and statnre of cliaraeter in individuals and 
tliereby strengthen our free enterprise system of society." 

That philosophy, then, anipiilies into two more specific goals which begin to 
capture the philosophy of Community Education. They are: -'To produce citi- 
zens of strength and ijuality, each of whom accepts his full responsibility as a 
citizen; and. to encourage all citizens to work effectively together in a demo- 
cratic society of free enterprise towai-d a better community." 

With your permijssiou I would like to inject, at this point, a succinct com- 
ment that my father liked to make and frequently did. It went like this : ''My 
work here in our Foundation is not the development of geniuses. It is to help the 
ordinary man, wonmu and child (up grading the people. I do not believe in so- 
called dream of a college education for "--eryone. 1 do believe that --^'eryone 
.should be given an opportunity to acquire knowledge and education in spite of 
financial difficulties, and to whatever degree ihev have the desire and the capac- 
ity to absorb it." 

Sonietiiiics we hear that Community h'ducation means teaching people how to 
tie trout liius or decorate cakes. Now if a senior citizen wants to tie his own flies 
or a young girl wants to decorate cakes, then that isn't all bad. But people who 
stress these activities miss the entire point. First, it gets people interested in 
something— something they api)arently want to do and are willing to spend 
leisure hours learning how. Most important, however, it draws the community 
into a school, since most Community Education programs are headquartered in 
neigliborhood school buildings. Once in the school, their interest very often orients 
itself toward furtlier education, adhere, Gentlemen, is where Community Educa- 
tion comes into its own, 

I said I would not go into specifics but permit me one classic example to illus- 
trate this point. In an Arizona town the Community School Director went to 
great pains to offer classes whereby Mexican residents could hecome American 
citizens. Not a single person enrolled despite an elaborate publicity campaign. 
But one njoriicr happendcd to GXi)ress an interest in knitting. A class was set up 
and immediately 2S women came to learn. When they completed their course, 
proudly displaying their newly-knitted garments, they were asked if they would 
like to join a citizenship class. All 2S joined and each of them now is a citizen 
of H.e United States. 

I think thai example — and countless others like it— adequately answers the fly- 
tieing-cake-decorating propaganda which douljtless you hare heard or will hear 
during your consideration of the Resolution. And that's enough on the subject of 
Community Education detractors. 

Schools. Why schools as the center for Comniuuity Education activities? This 
is a question sometimes raised by serious-minded people and it deserves a fair 
answer. And the answer is as logical as it is simple. Schools are the best Commu- 
nity Education centers because : 

'I'hey are centrally located in neighhorhoods. 
Tliey have facilities aclaptable to broad community nse. 
They have human resources necessary for identification and solution of 
hnnmn problems. 
They are owned and supported by the public. 
They are non-political. 

When we say schools we usually think of children, but in the Com ni unity 
Education Concept we're looking at the entire community — pre-school children, 
children as student?, parents, non-parents, and there is a rapidly growing em- 
phasis iii assistance to and involvement by Senior Citizens. But first let's do 
consider the young.ster in school, ranging in age say from 6 to IG. In this context 
1 am not talk hi g about a good student or a poor one, a child from a wealthy family 
or a disadvantaged one, and certainly I am not referring to ethnic background or 
color or race or religion. Just a youngster in school. Period. 

Let's say this child is in school about 5 hours a day. He's getting his education. 
It;:;ht? Wronfj. That nmy have been true two generations ago when tho child- 
get his Three R's in school and spent most of tiie remainder of his time in his 
father's store or helping on the farm or out earning a little extra income. Those 
conditions may have been adequate in their time but we have come a long way 
since thou. We now recognize that a child is a product of his total environment — 
and his time in school does not represent even one-half of that environment time. 
When we say a child is a product of and molded by his total environment, it 
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gives us a little pniiso. For by this we mean his family, nutrition, henTth, safety^ 
housing, and very importantly, his peers. Add these all up and what do you have?' 
Simply this: the child is molded by the community in a broad sense, by every- 
thing that boars npon and influences his growth into manhood. You may cite* 
some exceptions, to be sure, but basically there is a lot of truth in the old adage- 
that tbe tree grows in accordance with how the twig was bent This brings us to* 
the crux of Community Education. I'm sure I can't be misquoted or misinter- 
preted if I paraphrase a bit of Congressional testimony with which you are 
familar: What's good for the people is good for the community in which they 
live, and what's good for the community is good for the i)eople,. be they little 
children or senior citizens who need something to brighten tlieir twilight years^ 
I'm reminded that Mr. Mott, still working at the advanced age of 07, had as his 
motto : 

We approach all problems of children with affection. 
Theirs is the province of joy and good humor. 

They are the most wholesome part of the race, for they are freshest from 
the hands of God. 

Those words, incidentally, first were spoken in Washington by President 
Hoover in 1930 during a conference on child health and welfare in Constitution 
Hall. 

Schools, therefore, are ideal centers for Community Education in its broadest 
planning and program concept. Activities, of course, frequently must and do take 
place far from the school locale. We have a grizzled veteran in the West who 
spent a very few days in school but who is an extremely popular instructor in 
survival techniques — and you can bet he holds his cla.sses up in the mountains I 
In the main, however, the school serves as a civic center, a health center, a so- 
cialization ceivter — tho most ideally situnced facility where a commvinity can 
mobilize its resources to come to bear upon problems which it, as a community, 
identifies. 

From our standpoint as a Foundation, the choice of school facilities is quite 
obvious. It means we can use facilities and staff that already are extant. In 
other word.<?, we can piggyback on what already is a big investment and thus 
avoid costly duplication. 

Further, as a Foundation we believe that our role as a sponsor of Community 
Education is an ideal outlet for utilization of such resources as are at our dis- 
po.sal. "we believe that we are encouraging community involvement in the com- 
munity's problems — we follow a firm policy of planning loith people, not for them. 
We, working through Community Education, offer no 'hando?its' in the coarse- 
sense of that term. What we try to do is to provide opportunities. Working 
through schools and under their public aegis we think we avoid political, reli- 
gious, racial and simihir haug-ups. In urban areas particularly we are convinced 
that by working through the established school system there is created a much- 
needed sense of "community", of identity, of "bclongingness." 

Other speakers will enlarge on this subject, but the u.se of school buildings 
nialccs pos.sihle more attention to pre-school activities and greater liaison be- 
tween parents and youngsters through the entire K-12 learning period. Com- 
munity Education provides a logical linkage between the home and the school, 
especially so when parents attend adult education classes in the sanie bnilding 
and become personally acquainted with the teaching staff. New channels of 
activity likewise are oppmnl for senior citizens. We find thorn servins: as hal)y- 
sitters while parents are in classes, often as instructors and supervisors in sub- 
jects of particular interest to them. Community Education programs have in 
fact opened a whole new world of interest for the elderly. It is an interesting 
new dimension not even thought of a relatively few years ago but one that novr 
has great promise. 

Another ihtriguinj: dimension is how Community Education coordinates the 
e^orts of many .service agencies. We find this to he true throughout the country. 
In Flint, for instance, more than 00 service agencies work closely in variou.9 
Mspects of adult education, and at least ?A of these provide facilities for educa- 
tional programs — these being in addition to school buildings themselves. 

Kow to return to one of the first schools in Flint where all this beeran. 

The name of the first real pilot school was "Fairview School," and maybe 
that was prophetic. At any rate the first year's activities at Fairview attmcled 
a lot of atfention, and other schools began asking" for similar pro^rrams. In a 
relatively few years the concept spread through all of our community and 
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gradually into other cities and to other states. People came to see first-hand 
what all this Community Kducatioa business was about. Almost incredibly,. the 
number of visitors climbed to 10 thousand then 12 thousand a year. Apparently 
they liked what they saw because they went home and set up similar programs. 
They had one problem: where to find Community School Directors. Obviously 
there was only one source — Flint. So rather naturally they proselyted our 
trained directors, and soon they were takini? them faster than we could traiu 
new cadrea. Then in cooperation with seven Michigan colleges and universities, 
we set up a national training center. This proved to be only a stop-gap. There 
still were not enough community school directors to meet an ever-increasing 
demand. Whereupon we began establishing regional training centers at geo- 
graphically-selected colleges and universities. We now have 15 such Regional 
Centers, and they are great, but the demand continued to exceed supply. Our 
next step, therefore, was to set up what we call Co-Opera ting Centers— mean- 
ing facilities nt institutions serving as adjuncts, so to speak with the 15 estab- 
lished centers. The Co-Operating Centers help alleviate geographic problems 
and at the same time are less costly than our fully funded Centers^. A tot^il of 
some 30 Co-Operating Centers are now in operation or in an advanocfi planning 
stnge. 

The job these Centers have done is little short of fnntastic. A part of their 
task is to liolp (.level op Community Education In schools within their resj>ective 
areas, and as of now there is at least one Community School in more than 470 
school districts tliroughout tlie nation. This means that Community Education 
is available in school districts encompassing six million people. This Is not to say 
ti>at six million people are participating in Community Education programs, hut 
it does show that programs have extended nationally to such a degree that they 
arc available to a sizeable portion of the population. 

The Centers have provided a continuing source of graduates trained in Commu- 
nity Education. In the past six years they have, coupled with the National Train- 
ing Center in Flint, turned out more than (100 graduates with Masters and Ph. D 
degrees. The Centers function as a network and as a team. Expertise is inter- 
changed from one to the other. Their accomplishment is a fascinating story in 
itself. 

Now, Gentlemen, we come to the nitty-gritty, and what I have to say at this 
point emphasizes my most serions gratitude for the opportunity to talk to you 
today. My message is simply this : 

The Mott Foundation has arrived at its maximum budget limitation in 
support of further development of Community Education, 

Yes, even Foundations do 7iot have a bottomless well of resources. 

To recap for a moment, As the Community Education concept grew and began 
ispreading to areas far removed from FUnt, Mr. C. S. Mott conceived this to be 
a crowning achievement in his long quest to try to help his fwlow man, and, 
it was his strong conviction tiiat everyone should try to return to society some 
measure of tlie benefits he had received. Putting this belief into action, in 1963 
he transferred about 90 per cent of his personal wealth to the Foundation. The 
Mott Foundation now has assets rated at about $400,000,000 and is amour the 
10 largest Foundations in the nation, as well as one of the oldest in p'-.nt of 
major activities. 

In all our vears in Community Education, I want to emphasize, we have not 
been an operating institution. AYe have tried to .serve as experimenters, as gen- 
eralizers, as organizers. We have endeavored to give financial support to new 
ideas, to innovations, to thhigs wliich public monies could not normally he used 
for. We have not tried to become specialists in adult education, or in recreation, 
or in any similar fields, but we 7iave tried to help those who want to become 
specialist In those areas and have new concepts they would like to try out. 
In a word, the Mott Foundation has tried to make in Flint a "laboratory", if you 
will. Innovations that were successful could be adopted by other communities If 
they so wished. Those that failed in Flint likewise would serve a purpose. And 
I may say that not every idea v,^e've tried has been an overwhelming success. 
We've had some failures, but that's what it's all about. 

In summary, my purpose in being here today is to inform this impressive 
committee that the demands for further expansion of Community Education 
have exceeded the capabilities of our resources. It's as simple as that. 

Inasmuch as I have been extended the privilege of commenting upon Plouse 
Resolution 972 without violating Foundation restrictions, I wish to say that I 
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and the Mott Foundation soundly applaud proposed legislation in the area of 
Community Kducation. In oiTect, the United States Office of Education will be 
"taking on whei« we as u Foundation must leave olT." I am proud of our record 
as a Foundation, for we have provided risk capital, experimented, made some 
mistakes, hul we have made substantial progress in the bright and challenging 
concept of educating communities to help themselves. Legislation such as this, 
with a minimal amount of money, will permit the federal government to play a 
leadership role in n role that it (should play — moaning the maximizing of a com- 
munity" .s use of its educational facilities and personnel. 

It always has been a source of satisfaction for us to see how each dollar we 
invest in Community Education has been multiplied many times by money 
from other sources. During the past two years the ratio has been 20 to 1 — 
meaning that for each dollar we contributed, 20 more dollars were generated 
from sources such as federal projects, state appropriations, tuition and fees 
from participants, and at local levels. That tells us something about Community 
Education and how Foundation funds, properly allocated, can produce bene- 
fits on a multiplying scale. 

And yet, Gentlemen, we are hardly on the threshold of the potential Com- 
munity Education offers us. We have come a long way from Fairview School, 
but even so not quite 3 per cent of . the school buildings in this country have 
Community Education programs as a part of their regular function. Perhaps 
more than anything else, this points up the challenge that can be met by fed- 
eral legislation. 

And if such legislation is enacted, let me add, it certainly does not mean 
that the Mott Foundation is withdrawing its support. Our funds will still be 
available to do flexible research and development to keep the community educa- 
tion npproach relevant to the needs. 

My father, who was never known as a siKjnd thrift, was firmly convinced 
that the Community Education route was the best way he could spend his per- 
sonal dollars in his effort to help people to enrich their lives and also the lives 
of their neighbors. 

I wish to again thank this Committee for the opportunity to speak on behalf 
of a subject which is so close to my heart — Community Education. Please be 
tt.ssured that I and the staff of the Mott Foundation will give to the Committee 
and to the U.S. Office of Education all assistance and information that it may 
be within our power to provide. 

Thank you very much. 

Locations of Regional Training Centers 
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This article from ji roeont issue of The Christian Science Monitor describes 
iiuly one of ninny ui>|;i;cts of Couununity Education : 

,(l>oni tlie Christian S(;iLMK:e Monitor, Aufe', 4, li)73j 

KnucATiox — WoMAx Wn'ii a Causi:: "Anytuing aUiAT's Going ,To Help thk 

ClIlLU" 

IIOME-SCHOOL COUNSKI.OIJ GOES Al.L OUT TO KNI.IST PARENTAL SUPPORT OF LIl^UlNIXG 

(By Kenneth G. Gehret) 

"Yes, I know Mary Towner. Everybody in Flint does," the hotel doorman said. 
•Not personally, but I hem what she's doing for the schoolchildren, and I've 
seen lier on TV." 

Mrs. 'I'ownor is a gracious yot deter mined woman witli a cause. The cause is 
a iK'ttcr life tor t he poorer residents of tliis General Motors city. 

She is widely iviiown as a gentle persuader and an efCeetive crusader. 

Those who know her best are the 4(H) faniiiies whose children are enrolled 
in the Dewey Klementary School. That's the section of town in which the dynamic 
bhick woman lives and works. She's a iionie-scliool counselor, one of 20 indige- 
nous neigh horhood residents Ihnnighout the eity ^vho spend full time strengthen- 
ing the ties between individual schools and the families they serve. 

.^^rs. Towner doesn't jmt it I hut way. Slie views the worlc in more i>ersonal 
ternus. ".Vnytiiing that's going to help tiie cliild is our job." 

••f'ni not a .social worker," Mr.s. Towner emphasizes. "And I don't go into 
the lionie like somel)ody who 1ms a right to be there, I don't tell them what 
to do. I'm a friend, I'm tiiere to be of Iielp if I can." 

Ilelj) may include talking with parents about a hyperactive newcomer to the 
school, arranging a meeting with the teaclier, referring the fsunily to a clinic 
w)>en the problem is fr>und to be a deficiency in hearing. And even making an 
ai)pointmtMit at the clinic and driving tliem there. 

CLOTHING PBOVIOED 

Or assistance nmy take the form of encouraging a mother to send her cliildren 
to school cleaner and better dressed, sometimes finding suitable clothing for 
them. 

Often she makes snre that families know about services and programs avail- 
able to them, where and when to apply, how to fill out the forms required. 

Keeenny. Mrs. Towner sjient a day in court. She doesn't like to see things 
take this turn. But the city's protective services agency had brought charges 
against a mother of six for absenteeism. Her first- and third -grade youngsters 
weren't getting to school, and she wasn't at home with them much of the time. 

In court, the mother agreed to coojierate with ^Mrs, Towner, The children 
returned to sc])ool. The home-school counselor arranged to get shoes for them 
free of charge and helped with other difficulties. 

ATTITUDE WATCHED 

She visit.s the home from time to time and reports that the mother's attitude 
has changed. 'I'he luaise is clean, and the mother has agreed to the teacher's 
request that one child repeat his grade next year because of work missed. 

Mrs. Towner has a knack for getting things done. She can coax, plead, and 
api)eal to i>eoi)le's better nature. "I can't beg for myself," she says, "but I can 
go nl! out for others." 

One exnmple : She talked a group of welfare mothers into w.anting to learn 
Job skills, til en i)ersuaded the appropriate school ofiicial to set up classes for 
them. 

Before the 10-week program was comply? ted, Mrs. Towner did some more 
"begging." This time it was with a Buick plant executive she knows. "Jobs." she 
.'^a id, "for as many of the 30 women as are ready." 

Nineteen qualified and were hired. That was two years ago, and G are still on 
the job. 
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Mrs. Towner begs from neigliborliood motliers, too. ''Soiul me cupcakes, all you 
can." she nnnounces. And in they flow. Sold at hnichtime to schoolchildren, they 
umlerwrite an eiul-of-the-yenr dinner for tlie youngsters, an assembly program 
for chiUlren and parents, and a red rose for eacli motiier present 

A cake bako-oft for fathers and sons netted niore tlnui $00 tins year toward 
camp for GO boys. The balance of some ?400 came from the sale of candy door 
to door. 

Mrs. Towner wants people to help themselves. She is strong on **hlack pride." 

".Some say they can't do much because tlioy don't have the money other people 
do. I tell them that's no excuse. 'You have the same size brain; you have just 
as numy hands, don't youV You can do anything others can do.' " 

To underscore the point, she a r ran perl a *'Ta]ent-arnma" in the school gym. 
Neighborhoofl parents wore askeil to In-lng in things tliey hail made, many of 
them in tlie adult classes run by the school district. 



In poured a variety of homemade items : mcurs suits and other clothing, flower 
and jilaat arrangements, upholstery, ceramics, and even a pul>Hshcd bodk. 

*'The gym was lilled with thing.s they brought,*' the vivacious woman relates 
with obvious pride, "and with people who came to see the display that day — oOO 
of then^. It was heantlt'nl." 

Mrs. Tiiwner is a busy woman. A widow with two grown daughters, she 
is free ro <levote herself almost completely to helping others. A modest salary 
does not <leter her. 

She stjirted in this work .10 years ago when I^fott Foundation funding O])oncd 
14 home-schu<d connselor n<»sil:ons. 'J'he foundation is a h)cal philanthropy that 
lias channeled upward of 9,00 million into Flint community-school education and 
related projects over the years. 

"Kvery day is full of chjillenges, and every day is full of rewards." this warm, 
motherly woman acknowledges fpiietly. ''It's a beautiful job." 

APPENDIX I. AX OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMEXT OF THE COi[?kf UXITT SCHOOL 

CONCEU»T 

The Community School Concept, its development in our "laboratory" — our 
home town of Flint — and the encouragement of other communities to try the 
same thing, have been the chief projects of the C. S. Mott Foundation for Its 
nearly fifty years of existence. In looking back over our ''history" since 1926, I 
think it would be helpful for the committee to understand how we happened to 
choose this vehicle for our charity. 

My father. C. S. jMott, who was actively engaged in the work of the Foundation 
personally until his death last February at age 97, was not a spendthrift. He 
wanted to see a big bang out of every buck spent and — with Andrew Carnegie — 
he believed the best thing a man of means could do for his conununity was to 
place within that community the appropriate "ladders upon which the aspiring 
could rise". So— back in the 30's when he was looking around for elTective ways 
to help people help themselves he was taken by the idea a young Flint edu- 
cator had. 

I. (n) Frank jManley's idea about using 35 hoys' clubs that already existed 
(schools), (b) Schools were "sleeping giants" as Senator Church has ilescrihed 
them, ic) State of tlve schools and good results, (d) Fxpansion to 20, 30, 
finally all schools, (c) Disappointment that juvenile delinquency not really 
reduced. (/) Recognition that a youngster is a product of his tnfnJ environment — 
family, nutrition, health, safety, peers, economy, housing — the cornmunifi/ molds 
the child. (/;) The idea that a school, properly mohilijced and conceived could 
be a total human resource development center — would influence total community 
development. (1) Recreation aufl ednoation from pre-school through Senior Citi- 
zens. (2) Socialization Center, (3) Civic Center, (4) Health Center, (5) Place 
wherein community can mobilize resources to come to bear on problems. 

IT. Sensible to a foundation heenuse, (a) Uses what is alrpady there, 1. Facil- 
ities. 2. Staff, (Piggybacks on a big investment that doesn't have to be dupli- 
cated), f ?>) Forces community involvement — must plan with people, not for them. 
Program won't survive if it doesn't get customers, (c) Helps people help them- 
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solves— no handouts— ji].st oi>i>ortunltiGS, (d) TiOX'S vh\oci \mclcr ae?is of public 
school — no iioliticul, religious or racial bang-upi^, (t') Gets a lot of baug-oiit-of- 
bncK, (/) Most iniportMntl.v. cruntos a way to rebuild cjoujujunitics withiu urbaii 
areas — a sense of identity, belongingness. 

III. As Xerogram in Flint prospered, drew more and more attention, (a) 10- 
12,000 visitors per year, ( h) Utlier connuunitios asked how to get started, [c) At 
i3iv.st, tliey hived nvciiy our triuned people, (d) Then we began to see need for 
greatly expanded training, (c) Ksrablislied intern prograni—70 people a year — 
still not enough, (/) Tried Iielping some otlior districts with direct funding— not 
completely Micces?sful» (/j) Came upoa idea of funding college and university 
Centers, (/O Xow u]) ro lo Kegiou:il Centers and 30 Co-Operating Centers, 

(/) 000 communities liave conuuunity education in some degree, interest mount- 
ing, (i) Xo way this Foundation, with limited funds can meet growing need. 

IV. Hence, wo aj>j)laud kind of legislation as taking on where we nuist leave 
off. Helieve we have served a foundation function well — have provuled "risk" 
capital, experimented, made mi.stakos, J earned .^ome things iiud will be most: 
anxious to share witli V'.S. Oflice of Kducation wluit we have learned. 

Believe, at very minimal amounts of money, this Jjill will allow federal gov- 
ernment to play the leadership role it should be playing in this most sensible and 
pr;ictical approaeli to maximizing a comuuniity's use of its educational facilities, 
and personnel. This plan satisiied a Imrd -headed Scot that he was getting the 
most for Ids own personal money this way. 

C. ►S. Harding Mott, Addenda to Community Education Testimony Septem- 
ber 0, 1073. 

WHY Is CO.MMUMTV EDUCATION DlFFIiUENT FUOM AVllAT WE ALREADY HaVE? 

It provides both the nionns and facility for any community to mobilize its re- 
sources and bring them to hear on problems winch it identifies. Tlie logic of C()m- 
munity education as a delivery system for satisfying individual community needs 
has been thoroughly tested over the last 35 yeai's. It is very successful. 

And this has caught on in community after community. You .see it in places 
like Miami ; Atlanta ; Worcester, Massaclmsetta ; Washington, D.C. ; Minneapolis; 
St Louis; Salt Lake City; Boise, and Phoenix. All across the United States. 

And looking at this picture. It is important to note that the community school 
serves as a catalytic agent bringing togetlier such agencies as civic center, health 
center, socialization centJ.u* — all within the framework of an educational center — 
the public school. You see better delivery of all services with less duplication. You 
see focus. 

The public school obviously is an already established agency reaching into 
every area of the country, extending services to the local needs. The foundations- 
of community education are all in place. 

Among the states whicli in the last ten years have included comnumity educa- 
tion within their State Department of Public Instruction budgets are; 'Fioridn, 
Maryland, ^lichigan, ^tiunesota, Utah and Washington. 

Certainly thu enii)liasis in connuunity education is the connnnnity: peoi)le 
helping them.volve.s and one another — working together in a democratic society 
toward a better connnunity. Tliis is a fioxibie lu'ocess. It promotes diversifica- 
tion of i)rogramn}ing af.vvn*ding to the needs, wants and local resources. 

Further, it gets pe(tple interested and involved in their schools and their 
comujunity as well as iJi each otljer. Vlint, Michigan, for ijistaJice, has a 2r).yoar 
history of connnunity support in 10 Jjiillage campaigns and so far we have iieen 
able to pay a.s we go for oa])ital improvejiients. The school district lias no 
bonded indehtednes.s*. 

As a (juick post script to this point, I should add that our experience shows 
that comnnniity education caji al«o re-establish a sense of coninnniity iji the 
large urban centers. 

Why Should the Feijkral Goveiixmknt Give SuproRT to Community EnucATiox 

AT This Timk? 

For these interrelated reasons. Today community education is working suc- 
cessfully in 470 school districts across the country. These districts serve ;i com- 
bined population of nearly 20,000,000 people. The idea is catching on rapidly. 

Comnnmlty school buildings are opening to the coinmunity education process 
at the rate of over 400 per year. 
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in3i'!.''\" n-r-^'^^^~ 2.G00 school (Usti-iete across the conntrv will l„, 

rnm. n.'ifiilt''' "°""'f"«" tofnl many millions of people. Such K>-owth of 
community whication is almost exponential 

ennr^n'c*^!^ f^'^ ^f"" Fomidntion hfls extended its re- 

sources as far as it can to l.Hng the resources of community education to so 
many millions of people across the country. " to .so 

Only the reder.1,1 Government h:is the loverase now to handle a niovcmcnt of 
this magnitude. Only the Fc.loral Government can assLst in .lovelopins the 
t':/>">"enRe state and local governmental units to pro- 
vuie leadership and avail communities of the value of coniniiinitv edncntion 
and share responsihility for its cost.^ euncuioii 

Mr. MoTr. You Imve asked us to refine oui- te.stiinoiiv and brief it 
and { hnd tliat at would be better for ine to summarize niv .sumiuavv 
Cliairman PEuiax.s. Go aliead. " • ' 

ifr. Morr. Many of tlic points of view liave l)een e.xDi'ospod to tlie 
follow ""'''^"''^''^ '^"'^ I s>"'e by tlio.se who are to 

^Yo Inn-e been M-oi'king on the coniniunity school i)ro<ri-:un. as h is 
boon said, lor 35 years. ' .i"'. .is nas 

fi.5r f^''f'''^ 'V^'' modest budffct of $6,000 back in 1!);5:V opened 
fi c schools, and wove amazed ut the receptivity of the public toward 
this (ype of pnrtjopntion program. 

In those days we had WPA and we utilized niaiiv of the Govoni- 
moMt a<rencics that were ti'yinjr to put things too-otlibi- 

idSi"s;n^^;s;^^vSdS""""^^' -'"^^^'^ '"'"'^ ^-^'--^ 

P^'^'-'i'- K""' ^'"'^1 !"'^' '"'^ ^ ^'""^ im,rm\ the same ,]av 

that, President Koo.-jevelt was electe.l the first time 

After I left college in in;51, 1 became a Chevrolet dealer in Trenton, 

N.J At that time 1 was trustee of the Mott Foundation bu it 

really got started m 1935, aoti^•ely supporting the school .s^-.slon" 

z^i^:^ysSZi ^"""^ ''^''''^^^ 

Also, a thing that strikes us is the strategic locati.m of these schools 
/lis .^nc? n^°"'' ^^'^ l^'^'^'^ ^1>«.V --'^'^ within wa k"; ; 

whc::i'=„slls;isSbir™"^''" "-^'^^^^^ "'^^ 

r,2Tc ^""^ ^^''^s lir.st to get the schools to open aftei- 

noo I S, ONonings, and during the summertime. ' 

Ihe stfitistics show that if this is done, the number of hours that the 
school will be vised jumps from 1,400 to 3.800 hoi.r.s. 4 nu te ? 

< cus.sion on the fact that we already have the nieans JoVpitti . cm 
this community school project in the present legislation ^ ^ 
. Our experience shows that the community sdioorpro<n'ani cxdmiuI., 
3n pronortion as the number of trained leaders come to'' fietf ' 

^ eliave what we call a national center for leadershirt rai ih ; on.l 
each year we have from 75 to SO doctoral and masteS SndSt f t 
do their interns up ni Flint, and we receive tJieir degrees from the 
I btate Universities in Michigan. "uni tiie 

Vrynm- lnvoIv(Mnent .llfTers so Kroa tl v Vlie , ,?r ,'^n ^ ol' «i y tVro 

r...l vnuio ,.«U.utlal to tl.e ontir'o r,i\;u!,^ty'T«mVt'ulj;^r\o'1i!rc"o:;^ 
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The,se nm\ anr ^n)in<r out in various urons preaching tho gospo) of 
community .sclioois and wherever they go we iind the cuitiviition of 
connnunity school progniins. 

As 1 said, we Juive stayed with the prognun ;]5 years and we arc 
learning something every year. 

We lire learning that it takes dedicated and trained leadei-ship to 
make tliese schools more productive as has been said. 

The normal school superintendent and people educated in the con- 
yeutional school ways are not, unless they are quite enlightened, tak- 
ing on this program as fast as they should." 

The proof of this is that while we are now^ in 470 to 600 school dis- 
tricts across the country with ;i community school program, only 2 
percent of the school buildings across the country have actually put 
on a community school program. 

The question was also asked about the Athvnta experiment in the 
John J. Kennedy School. In Flint, we have the community school 
program in every school. 

l^owe^•er, at tlie Williams School, we have a specially designed 
building that includes classrooms for K through 12 and m addition 
they have community rooms for the community to come in for adult 
echication. 

They have agency facilities where the health agencies and the wel- 
fare agencies can contact people right in their own community to 
bring a better delivery service for the people. 

I was visiting in the hall and met the head of the President's Ad- 
visory Committeo on Adult Education and I said, "We are happy to 
know you folks because this program is not in competition with the 
National Eecreation Association or the adult education people." 

Whnt we are trj^ing to do is to bring their services to the people 
and make the services more effective. We are out there to organize the 
community and find out what the people need and dehver services 
that are required. 

This Williams School has a swimming pool, a hockey rink, and it 
is located ri^ht next to a large city park area where we have great 
cooperation m the use of tliese facilities in the summer and wTnter. 

I would also like to bring out the point that the needs of the people 
across the country are not uniform, that a flexible-type program is 
needed. 

Wc have programs out in Arizona for the Indians, we have tlicm 
in California for the Spanish-speaking people, and connnunity school 
plans for the people at the grassroots and this'makes known what the 
needs are. 

In turn, we can tie in many of these categorical grants of the Fed- 
eral GoveiMunent and use them and make them more effective. 

In Flint, we found tliat adult education and recreation were not the 
answer to all of the community needs, that a child in school is the prod- 
uct of his entire environment, including family, the health facilities, 
the peer groups that he w^orks with, and the natni'e of all of the tempta- 
tions ol' the ])rosont-day i^robloms that face our universe. 

As a result, wo feel that the community scliool must become virtually 
a civic center, as has been tallced about, a health center, and a sociali- 
zation centei-, so that the resources of tlie community can be brought 
togcthei* under one roof. 
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After all, we are serving in all these agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, local gGvemnients, the individual, whether it bo child, ndultj 
or senior citiiien ; so anything we can do to bring this focus of com- 
mnnity service down to the local lei'eh the more effective we will be and 
the more chance we have of improving the quality of living for the 
people in the area. 

We have now 15 regional centers and 30 cooperating centers across, 
the country. These centers are disseminating training personnel and 
servicing school districts that are interested in going into the com- 
munity school area. 

Fraiikly, our budget in this area has reached the exhaustion point. I 
can think right now of at least $10 million a year that wo arc com- 
mitted in this area, $5 million to the board of oducafion of Flint, $2 
million to the Charles Stewart Mott Health Center in Flint, and $3 
million in the financing of the 15 regional centers and 30 cooperating 
centers. 

Ir docs seem logical that v:hen we have a working model that has: 
l)cen proven over 35 vi-ai-s. tliat is spreading to areas like Jiliami,. 
Fin., M'here they receive no direct funding from us;* Jrinneapolis,. 
Minn., which receives no funding from tlie Mott Foundafion: Boise, 
Idaho; St. Louis, Mo.; and most impoi'tantly, Wasliington, D.C; I 
understand, lias 14 active community schools in progress, financed by a 
Federal grant from the Appro]M"ia*'ions Conunittee. 

I think that covei'od most of tlie j^oints that I just jotted down while 
the other testimony was going on, hut I want to assure 3^ou of this : That 
regardless of what the Fedcrnl Government does in the way of fund- 
ing this i^rogram, the ^Tott Foundation is connnitted to this cause 
until it becomes a way of life and lives on. 

If we got Federal funding, we would not withdraw our efforts, but 
would spend more money in tlie area of researcli, development, and 
doing many of the things that Dr. Cohen referred to in the way of 
experimental programs — so tliat we have a pilot plan and this can be 
evaluated and then translated to State and Federal programs. 

Also, in the funding, we are especially anxious that it be done on a. 
challenging basis, that grants be made if the local board of education 
will make a commitment. 

We found out that in Miami, Fla., the school board has developed a 
policy that they will open a community school if someone comes up 
with $f).000 toward its budget and theii the board of education will 
take on the obligation. They have funded themselves through ap- 
p!-opi'iatioiis froTU the various city go\*erimicnts, private individuals, 
and I believo. Mr. Tasse will tell you further of this program which has 
at least 24 comnninity schools serving the Greater Miami area. 

I certainly would invite any member of this committee to visit the* 
schools in Wa.^himrton, D.C. 

I am sure Don Riejrle would be glad to be the tour director. We also- 
would be very much flattered if you would come up to Flint. 

We have aVisitation program out there and durmg the years we have 
had from 10,000 to 12,000 visitors. 

I believe that the Department of Labor sends people from foreign- 
countries to Flint, realizing that this is one of the models of the coun- 
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trv and a niovonicnt which deserves tlie attention of all serious-minded 
eclncators who arc looking for better answers than we are finding- 
today. 

ilr. Chairman, I thank you. , 

Chairman Perkiks. Mr. Mott, let me compliment you for your in- 
terest in continuiiiij: coinmunity edut'iU iou and for your great iutorosts 
in vour foundation which voirhavo worked and helped to establish. 

You have done so much* in this wide area. 1 certainly do hope that 
the Con^rrc&s will take favorable action in this field. 

Your "testimony has been outstanding, and the testimony of all ot 
tlie witnesses here as well clearly out! iiios the problojus invoh'cd Jn 
this area. . . 

We have all these facilities throudiout the country and not to utilize 
them 24 hours a day does not make sense. I want to thank you again 
for your tremendous interest in this program that means so much to 
everyone. 

Mr. Ford, any questions 

jMr. Fopj). Tliank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Thank you, Ml', ^i^tt. ^. 
I have read through your prepared statement and the appenaioes 
attached to it. 

All of us in Michigan, who have had any interest at all in education, 
have been fascinated by J^nd envious of the impact of the Mott Foun- 
dation on the Flint school system. i 

And, in tuni, 1 thijik that as Wilbur Cohen has described a little 
while ago, in your testimony, you point out that you recently are 
experiencing a 20-to-l ratio of dollars coming in to match the impetus 
o;iven by your grants. . 

Wilbur Cohen was describinir the more difficult to measure, but cer- 
tainly very real, kinds of benefits that come from this kind of experi- 
mentation in creating an attitude. 

I have been involved with schools as a local school board attorney 
preparing bond issue proposals for the people and then trying to 
get them passed and have been in tlie legislature wrestling with tlie 

problem, , . . , i - ..i i. 

I have been impressed throughout tins country with the ract that 
most people on school boards, and most school administrators would 
welcome any assistance that would come their way that would permit 
them in a way they could justify to the local taxpayers to get more out 
of the enormous capital investment they have in their school plants, 

I ha\c seen, unfortunately, in our State of Michigaji, many people 
run for local schoolboards and State boards of education, talking 
about this, only to find that the same public tliat you would think 
would react very favorably to the greater utilization of this capital 
investment reacts very unfavorably to any additional expenditures of 
operating funds for the schools that can't be directly identified with 
what they picture to be the traditional classroom setting. 

So, that a scliool su]oerintendent who tries to dip into the ordinary 
budget tliat he is working with to do the things that your foundation 
money has made possible finds that he is subject to criticism, not be- 
cause people are looking from a know-nothing attitude, but because 
there are so many demands on that money that unless in some way he 
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can stiy to them. ^*This money is eaniuirked to do these things," lie 
really lias very litUu oppcniuiiity for success. And tliat is a very basic 
arii'umont that continues to be involved in all of our discussions of 
suggested educational programs here, because it is categorized here in 
Washington very readily, and probably correctly, as the calegoric'al 
a])pi*oach. 

While I have been moving vei y rapidly to general public education, 
I am iiripre.ssod iliis is tiie kind of categorical approach that deserves 
oui* attention so that some of these programs could have, as Mr. Cohen 
described it. tender loving care they need at their inception before 
people discover they are worthwhile in keeping. 

I am also very impressed by t!ie fact that there has been I)ipartisan 
support foi* this idea ever since it was raised by Congressman Kiegle 
with US. and I am sure that Chairuvan Perkins' enthusiasm has been 
demonstrated. 

You should now be assured tliat we didn't get to it before because 
there were just other things in the way. 

Just this moi'iiing we had to ask you to defer the consideration 
while we wetit back'iuto the school lunch issue. I am optimistic that 
this is the kind of thing that will have the kind of bipartisan appeal 
that will make it possible to get son^ething into whatever legislation 
we move through here this year in education so that we can try to get 
some of that 20 to 1 money you talk about. 

I would like to make a speech on the floor that we have a program 
coming out of the Education and Labor Committee that has an ex- 
perience rating of 20 to 1. 

The Public Works Committee comes np with IV^ or 2 to 1 return 
on the dollar and everybody thinks they have announced the first step 
toward the millcnium. 

If we could knock out with a 20-to-l batting average, I think even 
our committee might pass a bill without any great controversy. 

I want to thank you very much for the consistent effort you have 
put forward in pressuring iis to take time to look at concept and say 
in ids presence that Congressman Riegle has been working very liard 
to iivfecl the people on this comn.iittee; and foi* a peivson not on the 
comnuttee lie luis hu.d a lot to do with getting this legislation moving. 

Mr. ^loTv. Thank you very mnch. 

I would like to add to what you said in the city of Flint — before 
our iri'ant started we failed on a mileage campaign bond issue after 
bond issue. P^it since tiie first school has opened, the Fairvicw School 
and then -the Fi-eeman School, Don, the people saw what was liappen- 
ing in these schools and they said, "Well, why can't we have that? 
What do those folks have that we don't have?" 

As a result, we passed IG extra mileage campaigns dnring the life 
of this program. 

In addition, of all things we ran up against this year was a 20-mile 
renewal of ndleage. A\'e thought we would have a bad expei'ience 
and th.e taxpayers would slick and wo might be in trouble. Tliey 
not only passed the 20 miles to contiinie on for another 5 years, but 
they added a mile for sj^ecial education. So this is a great — put it this 
way, public relations approach, because the people get in and get part 
of the action. 
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It isn't just for tiie. kids. TIr* ki<ls luMiofit because, as the families 
got interested in the schools, fhey then euii learn how to motivate 
the youngsters and improve the ((uiility of living. 

I think it is wonderful that you men iakc> this time. I know they 
are all after you to put sonietiiiuu; iii (iie bill or o;et some pet program 
going and the way you luive cxpetlitod tbls hearini;. after oiiv Senate 
hearing, is very gratifying and 1 tbauk you IVoui the boltoni of my 
heart. 

Chairman PfjuvIns. Auy furtiier (juestious, Mv, Steiger? 
Mr. Stkioku. Thank you, ^Ii*. (!hairman. 

I want to join the ('luurniuri ancl the gerr/kunen from Michigan in 
welcoming you to the eonnnittoe, M r. Mott. 

One of' the concerns Wilbur Cohen raised this worning stil] trou- 
bles me. 

The bill now before us provides that the Connni.^sioner of Educa- 
tion and the State superintendent of public instruction ai*e to deal 
directly with the community school concept. 

I believe this could narrow tlie concci)t of the community school. 
It seems to envision an educational base and not nec(»ssarily the broad 
range of programs and services encompassed in the Flint community 
appi-oach. 

If this is true, would it not be best to provide tlie Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Governor, with the respon- 
sibility to implement the community school concept on the basis that 
this would enable a more com])lete range of services to be brought 
to<jether within a comnnmity school idea? 

Mr. Moarr. Congressman, I don't purport to be an educator. We have 
to chase pretty hard to get those dollars to put this xerogram on. 

I would, with your permission, like to ask my compatriot here, Mr. 
VanVoorhees, who is an associate of Dr. Cohen, and who has served 
on the committee that helped draft this legislation, to answer, if he 
can, the question. 

Dr, VANVooniiKKS. Thank you, Mr. Mott. 

I am Curtis VanVoorhees from the University of ^Michigan, cur- 
rently jjresident of the National Community School Education 
Association. 

I am with the Univereity of Michigan as chairman of the school 
administration and supervision program. I am also in charge of direct- 
ing tlie training program through the jMott Foundation for the interns 
iji comnnmity education where I am responsible for approximately 
one-tliird of the training of the doctoral level trainees in community 
education across the country each year; and I was director of com- 
munity education in Indiana. So, my experience in this program is 
about 7 years. 

I think 3^our point is well taken with regard to your particular 
question. The only thing I would say is that to leave the total direction 
of this program to a Governor, secretary, commissioner, or super- 
intendent, is probably leaving it in the wrong hands. 

I think that \vithin those organizations themselves we should have 
a specialist in the field of community education whose primary respon- 
sibility is to report to those people directing the program. 

The concept itself, while not new, is growing so rapidly that we have 
moved from the community school idea to the community education 
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idea — thixt being the involvement of a multitude of agencies in the- 
direction of coni'nnmity education. 

I would suggest that tvc need a specialist ^rhose background is such 
that he is up to date in the philosophy of community education so that 
vre don't lose sie^ht of Avhat wo are trying to do; that is, to develop a 
coordinated and cooperative effort for each agency to serve the people- 
to the fullest extent possible. 

And Ave must tnko stops to retrain school superintendents who have 
had little inti'oduction to tlio idea of community edurntion and to the 
notion that we cau't start in the middle of a pei-son-s life to educate 
them: that the first o yeai'S are probably tlie most important. 

We need to ns?ure flood henlth nml a irood environment so that the 
current system cr.n take full ndviiuta<re of the educatioiuil poten- 
tial of each clnkl. Tn doin.ir that* I would say. v.;e need S|)ecialists to 
direct the pro.2:ram at bolh levels, probably serviuir out of the seci-e- 
tarv's odice and also out of the Governor's oiUce, throuu'li departments 
ofeduention. 

iMr. StkicxKUv I firmly believe the ultimate success of the community 
schools in Flint and other cities sten-iS from the support of parents and 
those v>Mthin the community. 

I am a little concerned how one should address the question of as- 
suring community input. It does not appear that the necessary mecha- 
nism is ]")rovided in tliese bills. 

With tJiis in mind* I would be very grateful for 3^our guidance and 
opinion as to what we cai\ do to insure this concept is a component of 
the legislation, 

Dr.'VAX VoomtKKS. I think perhaps the community council idea, 
with community education, is the key issue liere. 

Wo luive a board elected by the"^ connnunity to set policy and the 
board lures an administi-ator to carry out that policy. In my experi- 
ence, most of the time those two become somewhat confused in their 
tasks. We sec the mixing of admini.sti-ative duties with policy duties, 
Avith the boai'd sometimes assuming the role of being administi-ator 
rather than policy setter. 

I think we need both advisory councils and directory councils at 
the local level. 

We also have a very good method for evaluating the effect of com- 
n-iunity education and tluit is by the reception of the people. If we are 
doing 'the kinds of things they want and need, they wull be there to 
particij^ate aiul to suppoi't the program. If we are not, they won't be 
thei*e. it is a very nice biiilt-in evaluative tool. 

With that in* mind. I will say that the community then will take 
care of itself, gi ven the oppoi-tunity to do so. 

We need these kinds of judgments. We do it thi'ough community 
counseling and in a variety of other wa3'S. Probably the best, but most 
dillicult way is in selecting people who are representative of the im- 
portant dirt'erences within that community — whether they be racial, 
religious, age, or economic — and in seeing" that the board takes action 
to implement these needs into programs. That is the ^yay it is done. 
We are gaining in our experience on how best to establish community 
councils that can be effect ive» 

Mr. Ford. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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A[r. Stkioku. Yes. 

!Mr. FoKix As you arc proceeding here, I recall long discussions we 
liad in conference meetings on the Cliild Develoi^nient Act on liow to 
assure the school people control and at the same time accomplish what 
is being said here. 

As .1 rocall, we came pretty much to agreement on that facet of the 
legislation. 1 wonder if you coukl ask the stiill lo go back and dig that 
out for us and see what the product of that frreat genius was at the 
time. It took us some tin\e to hanunev it out with all of the considera- 
tions involved, not liere but thinking of what we might be doing to 
disturb relationsliips back in the home communities. 

T thought we came to what everybody agreed was a way to accom- 
plish "this without starting a poHtical revolution. 

Mv. S'VFdGFM. How many comnuuiity scliools are in existence and in 
how many States? 

Dr. Van- Vooiuiees. There are 700 districts involved, with each of 
those districis having from one to several schools across the United 
States. I don't know the exact number. 

Mr. ^[^.v^r. ^\'c have so many figures by so many experts. will 
provide that iuforuvation for the committee. 

Afr. vS'nacKu. If you would, I am sure we can alleviate a lot of 
con Cnsion. 

Kov; maiiy districts began con\munity schools without assistance 
from tlie Alott Foundation^ 

ifr. MoTT. Well. I can say that ]\Iinnoapoiis did. and I believe Wor- 
rosriM'. ]\Jass.. wont on their own. Miami received just nominal seed- 
ing, [n tile connnunity centers rhijt we fund on a ratio of about $100- 
tidu or $150,000. I believe that about HO percent, of their budget is for 
small grants to get people to start denu^nstrarion projects so the rest 
of the aicu can see what a connnunity school is like. 

Dr. Vax Yookheks. I would like to speak from our experience. We 
started with $277,000 and covered eight State regions, typically rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 gradually from $1,000 to $3,000. Less than 
half of the districts that we started received any funding. 

Tiic important service tJiat we pro\'ided was tlie training of per- 
sonnel. It was onr intention to gradually phase that out. The problem 
here is that with a $3,000 to $5,000 grant you can't really buy quality, 
nor can you liire a full-time trained person. We are suggesting that 
the Federal Government give local districts the opportunity to get 
off to a hangup start, to save a lot of time and development, and to 
mo^'e forward to a better-founded and better-funded program. 

Mr. STKiGKn. Mr. ^lott, are there any connnunities in which you 
originally provided a relatively large amount of support and which 
iiave since carried on their program without Mott Foundation sup- 
port? 

yiw Mott. Washington, D.C., is a good example. I believe we funded 
it 100 percent when we started. 
Mr. Ktkgle. If the gentleman will yield. 

We thought the District of Columbia was a good place to see if 
we could grow connnunity schools in a variety of kinds of settings 
and wo stViHed in two. I think the origirial grant was $40,000 for 
the year and tha; was to- provide a community school director and 
auxiliary services and so forth. 
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At the proypnt t\mi\ thow. luv. approximately — T have heard two 
nunihers, 14 (♦ommuiiity schools is the iniinl)or I thinlc is correct, or 
luiiybo \± ami the fuiidiDji* of the ilott Fowiulation has been out ot* 
the*^act about :> years. Tlie I'lindino* ot= these conuniinity schools is nou' 
incorporated within tlu» normal I'lmcling l)rocess for the District of 
Colmribia. They .u'et it fi'om a lot oT dillei^ent sonrces and pnt it 
toirether. But there was an ell'ort when there was a cutba';k in the 
District of. Colnmbia education money a cou])le of years ago to try 
to stop the comnniniry schools in those* disii'icts where they stai'ted. 
Th(M'e was such a citii^eii iipiMsing. literally, in those Jireas. petitions, 
and |)eople comin<i' to the Hill and so forth, that the thought that 
those would be discontinued was set aside. 

It is inierestinir that Mr. Matcher, wlio is chairman of the District 
of Cohunl)ia Appropriations Siibconnnittee and is a very wise and care- 
ful man when it comes to new programs or expenditures, has become 
a firm advocate, a believer, in community schools. And we would ]iot 
have them in the District of Columbia if it had not been for his spon- 
sorship. They arc available to be looked at. Margaret Seldon, just ap- 
pointed by the President to the Board of Education in Washington, 
was one of the prime movers, so we have some live, breathing schools 
here that could be looked at as good models. 

Dr. Van VooRirKKs. T think Indianapolis is also a good example 
of a comnmnity school program that stai'ted without funds and then 
received approximately half a million dollars from the Mott Founda- 
tion and the Eoclcefeller Foundation to help them through 3 years. 
Tliat f\mding expires shortly, and my guess is that they will con- 
tinue to expand for the same reasons that were just mentioned. 

i\[r. Steiokh. It would bo useful. Mi% Mott, if yon could, to sini])ly 
try to give us a simple breakdown on the communities that received 
seed money fron\ the Mott Foundation and have continued their re- 
spective programs without your financial support. 

]\[r. MottT We will do that, and we will have to get the statistics 
brought, up to date along that line. 

Mr. LiarMAX. Dade County is a good example where only seed 
money was there and now we luive some 30-odd comnnmity schools 
that are functioning. 

I might add that some of the buildings in Dade County where you 
didn't have a community school situation seemed like an embattled 
outpost of some empire witli the destruction, the windows all busted 
up and tilings written on the side of the buildings. Yet in those areas 
where we did have community schools, that school had a dilTcrent 
kind of environment and climate than a noncommunity school in the 
center area. There was a fantastic diil'erencc between the buildin.<r con- 
taining a community school and the building in a neighborhood that 
does not contain that. 

Mr. STKior.n. I appreciate the gentleman's comment. 

Let me go to ojic further question. Title I of the bill provides for 
grants to institutions of higher education to train people as community 
school directors. In view of the substantial support the Mott Founda- 
tion presently gives for this purpose, I wonder whether it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the Federal Government to step into this field. 
Is this an area where we might be better off leaving it to the private 
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sector to provide tins kind of support and instead concentrate limited 
Federal resources in support of other aspects of the commuuit}^ scliool 
idea? 

Mr. MoTT. Really, the demand is there, Congressman, for the ex- 
pansion of the program. We are straining our very hearts out to get 
this. We have a r)-yeai- prognuu that projects that we ^YlIl have 
2,700 conunnnity schools hy rile end of r> years and tliat wy will have so 
many trained peopli*. But it does seem to us that tliis is such a well 
proven demonstration that a little encouragement from the Federal 
Government will {ulvanco this thing not to' become a colossal giant, 
but. to grow gradually accor<Ung to the denuind of the constituency. 
If it is good and is doing a joK we tliink it should be encouraged, 
nourislied, and fed, and not to weaken the moj'nl strncturc of the local 
community, but to challenge them nnd get some of these diehards 
moving in tliis direction. 

Dr. Van Vooutiks. If I miglit respond to that. 

I expected Dcun Colicn to jump up. While ^\•c arc tr^'iug desperately 
not to be in competition M-ith any <if the schools of education for tht? 
training of educufors, we ai-e in competition. As a consequeJice, and 1 
hope that the deau would back me up in this, we need initial funding 
to put spec^'alists into schools of education. We must liel]^ tliem to 
understand lirst of all why it is we are interested in community educa- 
tion and hope that they will become a part of the overall training of 
educators of thai institution. Even foundations currently in su])port 
of centers and cooperating centers are in a state of near despair trying 
to find trained people to fill thope jobs. 

We don't liave enough trained people* nt the local level either, where 
the natural steps of the comnuuiity scliool director are into assistant 
principalships and principalships because of the money and prestige 
involved. Tlie same is true in regional centers. These people n^ove 
into executive and administrative positions in universities- and colleges 
and, as a consequence* there is a continuing neerl for traijicd personnel 
and we are way behind. 

Mr. STj:j(;Kn. Mr. Van Voorliees, if one ]:)resiinK;s ther^:: can in fact 
be an expansion of the community school concept, is it not true that a 
relatively good demand does exist for tins kind of individual at tl)e 
local level ? 

With all tlie problems most scliools of education now have in placing 
their graduates, I cannot believe they would fail to respond to an 
increase in demand for trained individuals. 

Dr. Van Vo<MurKKs. The lag is the problem. Right now, with the 
cry for funds in almost every college and university, tlie questioJi is 
how do you expand, in keeping those you already have or in adding 
new ideas and new programs? When those you already have are in 
a position to help make that decision, of course the decision has to 
be let's keep what we luive, because it alfccts me directly. 

I would hate to be in a position of guidance ajul connselii^g for 
example. I was one of those who came along at the time tlie Fedei'al 
riovernment stepped in and provided funds. We saw guidance and 
counseling inundated with partially trained people who knew^ a little 
aluuit it but had little ability to carry it out. 

As a consequence, \xc got a black i^ye. I would Inite to see that happen 
in community education. Ninety-day wonders are rjot what we need. 
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Srr. S'lTjoF.K. I Hpprociatc your comment. I wonldu't want to sec 
tliattvpe of situation arise aira in oitlior. 
ilr! Rkioli:. Would tlie gentleman yield ? 

ilr. Steiokh. Yes. , ^ , . , . , i ^ i 

Mr. Rkiole. Your other point, or question, I think is an absolutely 
vital one; that is, are we at a point where we ought to leave this to 
private sources and initiatives, or should the Federal Government 
come in in some role? It is a key question. We are at the point where 
they could become very useful. 

While approximately 700 school districts have picked up the con- 
cept, they are in nearly all 50 States and they amount to about 3 per- 
cent of the total number of school districts. Ninety-seven percent of 
the schools in the country are in the community school business. 
Many more are coming forth and seeking information from the Mott 
Foundation. The demand has grown large and the idea has expanded 
so rapidly the foundation can no longer service new proj?rams. The 
foundation is working through a number of colleges. What is tlie num- 
ber of centers fur training community educators? You are up to about 
2;) in total in the two categories ? 

ifi-. Morr. Fifteen regional centers and we are adding cooperating 
centers with tlie objective of getting to 30 because it is a- geographic 
and demographic problem of serving the whole United .States. It is 
a big country. 

ifr. Ri:iGLE. That is the problem. A bottleneck has arisen in ternis 
of competent training of community school directors. The community 
school director is the key person to make sure the community is having 
sufficient input and that there is a coherent plan tailored to the com- 
nuuiity. Demand has grown and has outstripped the capacity of the 
private .sources, in this case Mott Foundation, or others interested in 
it, to let the idea continue to expand nationwide at the rate that it ap- 
pears to want to do. 

In this bill, we are not seeking a lot of money or to do it all over- 
night. What we would like to do is to be able to train more community 
school directors and have some seed grants for community education 
programs. 

Sti^jcer. Thank you, ]\Tr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pei?kixs. I want to ask the panel to come aronnd. 

Dr. Ta.sFe. supervisor of Dade County Schools; Jlr. George Eyster^ 
exocufivo director of the Appalaoluan Adult Education Center; and 
Jerome Hughes, chairman of the State Senate Education Comuuttce, 
Minnesota. 

•^[r. Quie. 

Mr. QurE. T would like to introduce Chairman Hughes because the 
State legislature really lias done an outstanding job on education, not 
that it has been without controversy, it hasn't. 

As T mentioned ea!*lier to Dr. Cohen, Minnesota schools really have 
been an exeellent system but they haven't rested on their laurels at all. 
I was talking the other day to the speaker of the house about this, and 
I am really pleased with wliat has happened in Minnesota and the 
effort that the legislature is making to continually improve education. 

I road your testimony, Jerry, and I think it is really excellent, out- 
standing testimony. It makes me proud to be a Minnesotan. 
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Thank yoiu Mr. Chainnan. 
* Chainnan Perkins. You may proceed. 

STATEMENTS OP BR. LOUIS TASSE, SUPERVISOR, DADE COUNTY 
COMMUNITY SCHOOLS, PLA.; aEORGE EYSTER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, APPALACHIAN ADULT EDUCATION CENTER, MORE- 
HEAD STATE UNIVERSITY, MOREHEAD, KY.; AND HON. JEROME 
HUGHES, CHAIRMAN, STATE SENAl'E EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
STATE or MINNESOTA, A PANEL 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you, Congressman Quie, Chairman Perkins.. 

I want to tell the Congressman and the members of this coinmittce, 
Mr. Chairman, it is an lienor to be here today. I think it is a signifi- 
cant day. I would like to present the testimony for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, and indicate to you that I am pleased to be a part of the 
district that Congressman Quie represents, as a member of the ^[in- 
nesotn State Senate, also part of the district that Congressman Karth 
represents in the Fourth Congressional District, 

I would like to .say off the bat, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to see 
two staff members you have here for the majority and minority and 
indicate to you that they did a magnificent job repiH^senting your 
committee iit the Eclucation Commissio]i of the Stntes. I am a Jiiombcr 
of the Education Conimissioj) of the States, a commissioner from 
Minnesota, and I want yon to know that I dichi't iiiclude tliis in the 
testimony, but I am worlcing very actively in terms of tlie Education 
Commissio7i of tlic States' conipiict for edncntion. They will addrcs.s 
themselves to this vci-y, very important coiicept. 

Many years ago, when I first taught school, an old Italian janitor 
said to me in a statement I shall never forget, You know, when you 
grow a tree you have got to nurture tliat tree to a point, and than you 
let it go and it will grow straight. You can't work after that." 

It is as simple as that, Conununity education is really a concept; it 
is an idea : and as Victor Hugo said. "No army will stop an idea whose 
time has come." And I really^think this is an important idea. 

I want you to know I have been involved in education for over 20 
yeai^s. I am proud of that fact and I am proud to be associated with 
politics for about 17 years, actively serving in elected oflice for 7 years, 
and I have at least 3 years left of that in this ]:)resent term. 

I have liad experience professionally in teaching and counseling, 
and managerial consaltaiit work in educatio.i. I have researched title 
I projects and I have written proposals for title III projects. I have 
been actively working in the innercity with black communities for 
th.e last 3 years wath the Model City Act. 

I know citizen participation firsthand and as an elected official and 
as a professional person. And I want you to know — and I said this to 
Senator Humphrey and Senator Mondale — I don't know of any struc- 
ture or mechanism that will do more for communities than tlic con- 
cept of community education. Really, the reason I say that is that it 
is a broad concept of education. It is really very common. 

As Will Eogers said once, you know that commonsense really isn't 
very common. And it isn't, but it is commonsense for all of us to^ 
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knon- that you involve the family in the development of the child. So 
you will understand tliat person in the family constellation, you be- 
<^in as early as you can. In fact, a professor of the universit;)^, ^vhcn 
he was asSed when yoxi should teach the child reading, said at 6 
inonihs. And that is no kidding. That is when you start to read to a 
child. 

So xhv hnsis of roadinir beirins that oarly. The roncept of schoolinir 
whiHi we Inive known, has boon institutionnlizod, in my opijiion, 
witliin the school slructni-o. We lu^ed to broaden the concept to reco!?- 
nv/.v tliat education is a lifolontx proces,^ begiimin<r befoi'C the child is 
born. There is evidcMice to show that nutrition of tlie motlier is teri'ibly 
important. Tn the dolivery of the child, in fact, a few .seconds diller- 
enco in tei'ms of the nil* the child broalhes in when it is first horn, 
makes n. si/jfuificnnt dilTei'cnfo in terms of the development of that child. 

Now ! want to say a lot of thiiiirs. but T am iroinir to bo bi'ief. 
I would like to interact with you and give the other people on this 
[lanel an opportunity to say something becinise, T ean tell you, T can 
talk i'or a long time. But I wjmt to iuldre^s myself sj^ccifically here to 
whnt I tliink is c.xti-emcly import unt. T sei've on the finimee com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Senate, and chaii- the ndministi'ative State 
department, vrhere we appropriate all the money to the State depart- 
ments, I also work closely on the snbconunittee of education, which 
apiu'opriates moneys to the whole State for education. I believe 
sti'ongly in terms of KechM-al pi'ogi-ams coming into Minnesota. We 
have >>9 millioji coming in in terms of ci'ime prevention in i\rinnosota. 

Xow, I say to myself a lot of that money could be saved if it came to 
the Foderar Government. If we put it m this area, in the right way, 
in the meclianism that wc are talking about here and the structure we 
are talking about hero, we would do "more good for the human beings 
in our society than anything I can think of. Until someone comes along 
and tells me" there is a better mechiinisni, I won't change my mind. I 
believe very strongly that w^e in Minnesota have made a major commit- 
ment to education and 1 think it shows. We still continue to make 
that ma joi commitment. 

The biggest investment in every community in this country is in 
the schools. And yet we have them underutilized. We have the schools 
that are built by the taxpayers' dollai-s usually underutilized. What we 
need from the Federal Government is money to make the dillerence so 
we can make full utilization of those resources, Xo. 1, nnd ^o. 2, 
to coordinate the effort. 

I think I would like to use the hospital model as an example. If a 
human being comes to the hospital, that doctor has cluirge of that 
patient. He pr'escribes what that pei-son needs,* he says, "This is what 
you are going to do." He talks to the specialist who is going to do the 
surgery, but the dietition and nutritionist have to know what to give 
them so the work is not counterproductive. 

In our societiil structure we don't have that operation. Wo need some 
kind of communic;>tion and cooi'di nation of eifort. I believe that what 
Dr, Cohen talked j'.bont enrlier and ^vhat the people said preceding me 
hit the nail on the head; we need to have this kind of effort to put 
together programs so that people will reach their individual potential 
in the best way possible, and T conider it an investment. T consider 
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th\^ i)ioji(»v s|)(»nl l)osf. wny jhkI I (^onsidor tl)is a w;iy to savo pco])lo 
money. If you do Miis, you are i^oinp to pi'ovent orhuc. People in our 
Stillwater Prison, most of tliem. read below ^-mde level. They have 
nntipocial behavior. "We nve not nieetinji the ])rol)lems of our society 
in forms oT t]\(* b«\^| for Imiua.'i luMnprs and, i^i u\y opinion, tills is the 
dir(N*ti<jn Vs-e ouirlit to fj^o. 

I woidd stop ih(»n», Mr. Cliairnian. luM'jnisc 1 jun exciti^d* except to 
s-!V tn yofj in jOTI I wms haj.)j)V to anthoi' tlu^ ConuunJiity K(hiration 
A^'t ill ^^i!nlesot^, which p!-o\-i(kMl seed money to iu school districts, 
and we have ni:iny inoi-c of tlicm stand ini: at the door wnitin^ foi' that 
k'vul i)( vottmutnicnt. 1V(» had stranix hipnrtimn suopovt for that act in 
lOTi :>nd ]]] 107-' mi thf> school aid formuhi, cvi»n thouirh th(» G(n'ernoi- 
v.*:is opposed to tlii» idea. ;ind 1 had to woi'k at lo<r.i:erhends witli him on 
this is-aa\ I said wc on^'ht to ^I'o at lenst b(»yoml tli(» )e\*y limitation 
wc haM» in (he Si at.' v.irh I he expemlitures in one areii, iind that is 
c(?jnmiiidly cchtcation. Wc ofiirht to iro to at ]eas( $1 i)er capita. Yon 
talk ;d)ont the sc'hoolchild. but \v<' Ikivc a $1 per ra]>ita levy at tlie 
scliool district level for each person living in the school district. 

The siizni(i(»ant thinix here is that it rcpures that t^hc local board of 
edncafiofi iuust nppoiiit an juhisory connci] which is intei'ir^vern- 
niental and interairency in nature. As was indicated before, the tul- 
visray cou!)cil ou^iit to have on it some State legislators who are 
elected, a boai-d memlKu* who serves on t)ie clecti\ e board, and sonie- 
iMxiy from the county lK)ard and somebody, in my opinion, who is fi'om 
the city council k>vel. Then you ou^-ht lo hav(^ somebody on the 
I'Aittnl w!io realry rc[)res*c/its PTA people, v/lio repi'csent Mio iiealtli and 
welf;!i-e plannini,^ council piMiple, and all those people in your area like 
the citizens h»{i<j:ue that ai-e concei'ued with the protJ^rams. 

in n\y opinion, theses ad\'isory councils will n^ooniniond to boards of 
r'.htcation. who are all elected piM)ple, what ouii'ht <o be done ii\ this 
ar;':t. Vou i)a ve I iK» mechr.nism. Yaw iiave < he >M'U( ture. "We h.a ve a good 
set(i() in the State of Minnesota. We ju.st don't have cnou<:^h resources, 
fiankly, ixentlemen. 'We don't have enonirh resources to ,<ro beyond the 
area ol' school in^ij^, the I't^adin^x and writini^ and tii'ithmetic, which the 
:rchools ou^lit to continue to do, which is their mission; but we need 
to ii'O beyond that and we have <^ot the resources, we have .i^ot the. st!au;- 
tnre of peoph^ who wvv (»lt»cted and, in my opinion, Mr. Chaii-man and 
members of the conunittee, witli the dollars cominnf fj'ojn the Federal 
level, knowin^^ cveiythin<j: I know about the Federal acts and the State 
dvpartmenr of education and youi' j^rocedr.res hei'e in Washin<^ton, I 
can't (Inrdv of any iHM.iei* \vav that yon couht maximize any dollars 
sp^eiU for the edu(*ation of people in this count ly. 

Thank yon vei*y much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pki{K}X.s. Thank you v(;ry much. 

^\\\ will hear the panel aiid tluai we will submit qu.estions. 

do ali«»ac[, .Mr. Myster. 

Mr. t'rV.s-n:i:. Mr. Chairnian, it is a pleasure to a])])ear before yon. 
Tiiis is the second time in recent mojiths. I testilied before you and 
your esteem<»d connnittee in Maivb on 1 1.lv. (JO as it relates to tb.e Adult 
F(hical ion Act of 1900 and its (»x tensions. 

I am director of the A])i)ahichian Adult Education Center and have 
atten^l^ted io improve practices in adult education iu a region that 
stretelies from the southe/'n counties in New York State to tlie nortliern 
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counties in Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. In tins ^vork— and I 
work primarily with school people— I find deplorable conditions and 
need for educational opportunity every^Yllere, and I see a massive ni- 
vestment in school facilities that virtually staud idle when they are 
needed most. And subsequently, the concept of community education 
lias pormoatod almost all of our center activities as wo move about the 
region trying to develop improved practices in adult education through 
research. 

This may be based on recognized need, bnt I think I need to say that 
early in my career, for a period of 12 years, I worked in the Flint,. 
Mich., community school development program, almost at the very 
outset of that program. I watched it grow. I then spent about 2 years 
in the State of Michigan trying to advance the community school con- 
cept in school district reorganization and I watched that grow. I be- 
came a disciple of community education and it has permeated every- 
thing I do. 

I spent 4 years in Mexico City, and this concept of community edu- 
cation works on the international scene. I have just returned from a 
tour in Indonesia where the Ministry of Education there hopes to 
implement coinmnnity schools to aid in problems of family planning. 

TJiroughout my professional activity I have ])resscd for community 
education wherever I could. I am very pleased to be here to appear 
before you. 

Currently, in my center, we have two rural demonstration communi- 
ties, very rural. One is in Pike County, Ohio; one in Montgomery 
County in eastern Kentucky. Montgomery County is one of the new 
counties in your district. Mr. Chairman. This program is under the 
direction of Mr. John Brock, superintendent. It has been operatiug 
for a period of T months, with an investment of $7,000, jind it has 
amalgamated all kinds of resources in addition to that $7,000. As a 
result tlie schools have instituted 60 new kinds of educational programs 
in that community and serve more than 500 people. 

Now, in numbers, compared to Minnesota and Miami, that doesn't 
seem like much, but tliis is u dispersed population, rui'al in nature, ^yith 
very few roads, and in despei-ate need. They do not have the options 
for recreation, education, and services that you folks have in your 
urban areas. They have no alternatives for selections. Tiioir only 
alternative is to leave and if they leave they increase your problem.s, 
Mr. Tasse, in Jlianii, and in other cities, and they also increase the 
problems of their home area, because when they leave they drain the 
local leadei'ship potential. 

I have n problem with the legislation, H.R. 972. 

Mr. Kiegle, I am going to try to. speak directly to the legislation. 
Sly first problem is concerned Vith semantics. I* think the problem 
has permeated this meeting. Our concerns really ought to be related to 
community education and the legislation speaks to community schools. 
We need more descriptive definition in terms of program in licR. 
972. 

We need to energize all of the resources of the community for com- 
munity education. The school is the leadership force to bring that 
about. However. I don't want to lose sight of all of those institutions — 
like public libraries — that have the historical base and the longevity 
of the public schools. 
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Furthermore, public libraries are tlic informational source of our 
community. So I would hope that this institution and others would be 
introduced as a part of the concept. 

If a conmumity is to solve its major problems and its ma]or prob- 
lems are generic in terms of education, it must use all of the resources 
of that local community. Just the use of school forces and resources arc 
not enough. 

A second point i.^ thnt need to consider <j:overnmont councils, lou 
have intei'jected a National Advisory Council for advocacy in H,E, 
972, but I think similar councils are needed at the State level if we 
ever hope to institutionalize the concept; and they are needed at the 
local level. If we are to achieve connnunity education we must involve 
all of the agencies and groups concerned with education in a com- 
nnmitv. 

Third is the absence, I noted in the legislation, of an experimental 
component. The very nature of community education requires tluit 
there be continuing, experimental components. We are dealing with a 
changing society and changing community, and there has to be a 
strategy for demonstration and research in the legislation, 

I also feel serious consideration needs to be given to what the Ian- 
jrxiage of our legislation, H,R, 972, may suy to rural America, Rural 
America does not liavo risk funds to participate. "We spend 50 percent 
of our school budget, which is a minimum budget and provides only 
foundation education, TjO percent of it on transportation. 

Chairman Pkukin s. On transportation ? 

Jlr, Eystkr. Yes, on transportation; bringing children out of those 
hollows, Mr. Chairman, into our schools. We have few funds for pro- 
grams suggested and envisioned by this group. 

A fourth point is that we need to consider this philosophy beyond 
buildings and facilities. I am suggesting a strong outreach. We have 
people in Kentudcy and Appalachia who for one reason or another 
cannot or will not come into our programs for services. Therefore, a 
community education concept needs to consider extending its program 
directly into the homes of those who we call the stationary poor. ^ 

I see, for the fii'Sfc time, a chance to institutionalixe adult education. 
Adult education in our country has been initiated in crises and then 
abandoned or allowed to lapse Avhen those crises were changed by 
national priority. Adult education is the foundation program of com- 
nnmity education, and the legislation truly institutionalizes adult 
education. 

In testimony for TT.Il. GO, one of our major recommendations svas 
the community school philosophy and the maximum utilization of 
school facilities and leadership. Comrnimity education or community 
i^chool legislation should permeate all titles of legislation in H.R. 69. 
It should be the umbrella concept for H.R. 69, but in order to opera- 
tionab'ze the concept, we need to include categorical funding to make 
certain that it is gomg to take place. 

There are other components of your bill that are very exciting. 
Leadership development is essential. In adult education, our Bureau 
of Adult VocatioTial and Technical^ Education developed wliat they 
call regional staff development projects in all 10 DHEW regions of 
the United States, with higher education serving both in the capacity 
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of higlicr education and also providing local capability and service to 
the local community. Tlie program has clumged adult education in tlie 
United States. 

1. also, like the concept ot technical assistance. Communities, in 
order to understand and develop connnunity education, have got to bo 
able to see it, feel it, smell it, and touch it. The demonstration compo- 
nents and the technical assistance, are essential. 

The legislation is an infant step toward ^Yhut I think \viU revolu- 
tionalize North American education and, as a matter of fact, our so- 
ciety. I want to congratulate the committee: Whether purposely or 
inadvertently you have decided to hold your hearings during Inter- 
national Literacy Week. (International Literacy Day is scheduled for 
the Sth of Sept(Mnber.) I view this logislntion for connnunity educa- 
tion as being most ap[)ropriate as an exemplary kind of activity in the 
United States foi' J.nrernational Literacy Week, and I would like thar 
indicated in the ]nvss. Kach ol' us is illiterate in one way or anothei* 
and what you arc suggesting is comnnuiity literacy for whatever pur- 
pose or need, and an ellicient delivery systcn^. 

Chairman Pekkixs. Thank you very nnich. Your statement has been 
very helpful. 

Go ahead now, Dr. Tasse. 

Dr. TxVSSE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. 
I am honored and pleased to be here to tailc al^out the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

I am Lou Tasse, the consultant for community school programs in 
the Dade County, Fla., school system. Dade County is a large metro- 
politan area. 

Chairman Pkukins. Do you want to say anything, Congressn-ian 
Lehman ? 

Mr, Lehman, No, go right ahead. 
Dr. Tassk. Thank you. 

i have luul the pi*ivik-ire of v.*orkiiig in eonnnunity education 18 
years and every day of those 18 years I have waited for this oppor- 
tunity to join with this committee to consider a really new and excit- 
ing educational idea to rejuvenate our communities. One which can 
bring back a spirit and a sense of community in America thut I think 
has waned. I think the idea — community education — is long overdue. 

The idea has far surpassed the experimental stage. I heard Mr. 
Lehman say once "this is the longest educational experiment in his- 
tory." Jt has been considered an experiment since the early lJJ30's and 
it is still considered one. I think it is time for it now to be considered 
in its proper light as an important and integral part of the educational 
program in tlie United States. 

I have never thought in those 18 years that I have w^orked — 6 of 
which were spent in what I consider my basic training in Flint, Mich., 
and the next 12 in Dade County, Fla., initiating the'first community 
school in our county', in fact the first one in the State of Florida, and 
helping our county to go from one community school in 1961 to 37 
community schools today, and 15 now community schools planned for 
this year — that I \vould find myself continually frustrated to look 
around and see that even with these community schools in our com- 
.munity, 200 ot:her schools will stand idle — closed and loclced while 
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kids look for phiccs to phiy and find onrichmcnit. And fiuiiilics that 
need lielp find they can't got the services, and the delivery mechanism 
set up to assist them has" become so fragmented and so com])licated 
that people finally give np in despair. And witli no where to turn, 
tlicy, norhni)S, sit down in front of the television set. drinlc their heci*, 
and consider that that (f]ie TV) is tlie extent to which tliey miglit 
participate in democracy, 

I suggest tliat til is legislation gets at the very fiber of what makes 
us a great Nation, It says to people that each and every one of us has 
a responsibility to more fully participate and involve ourselves in the 
improvement of our own lives, ourselves, our families, our individual 
communities, our States and our Nation. And the quicker we can '*turn 
on" America to getting about the business of getting to work and 
doing all of tlie things that we say we want to do, the better off I feel 
that we are going to be. 

A Chinese proverb says, ''that one picture is woHli a thousand 
words, and one experience is worth a thous'nnd pictur^^s.'' I fi?id nrysell' 
even today, in talking about this, frustrated. ]\[y IS years of really 
d()wn-to-ear(li experiences nuike if [xxssible to slee)) every night feel- 
ing I have put in a real good day and helped somebody that day, 
and that somebody eles helped me. And then I w^onder when is 
the time going to come when community schools are going to become 
possible in every State in rural Amei'ica, in urban America, for 
every person, all people, regardles.s of age. 

When arc w^c going to realize that the sleeping giants of schools 
imnl tn I>c(>peni»(l ajnl utilised and that tho forces of tJiat com?imnity. 
through their community councils, can be the agents and ju'ovide other 
supportive influences tJiat go into education and help people realize 
that learning is a lifelong process. 

I would like to shave with you a couple of things I have had a 
chance to observe and I have been very excited about. I sa^v, across 
the street from the first community school in our State, a fire that oc- 
curred in the home of an S3-year-6ld lady. She was completel}- wd])ed 
out in a matter of an hour or so. Within 20 minutes the cornmunity 
school across the street w^cnt into action. Within 2 hours funds were 
collected from the members of that coninumity who knew about it and 
iieard about it and who participated in it to )iolp this lady, and by 
nightfall she had a place to stay and support for enough time until 
pi'opcr other means could be secured. 

1. sa^Y a school developed in one of the areas of Dade County wliere 
senioi* citizens reside. I was appalled when I first went to that school 
to see this huge foi-mer high school, with one-half of its facility com- 
pletely bonrded up, windows boarded, light fixtures removed and just 
sittiug there, and the other half used for about 000 junior high scliool 
students. But the connnunity seemed to be snuirter than the re.st of 
n.s and they said we want a. community school progi-am. Tliey came up 
with the money to initiate it and help the school board by joining 
hands in parfcnersliip witli tlieni to start the program. 

I am pi'oud to stand here and tell you that I w'atched, one by one, 
evoT-y one of those boards removed from the window^s of the unused 
portion of the buildings and, one by one, as every light fixture was 
i-einstated. That building was renovated by the community and by 
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the n f^cncics and by Hio school board until today that community school 
serves more than 5,000 participants in a week, and the regnilar junior 
high school program enrolls something around 650 students. They 
are all ages and all kinds of people. Some of them are on welfare^ some 
of tliem'lire black, and some are Cubans, and they arc all working to 
make tho.ir ncigliborhood and community better and to improve them- 
selves and their children. 

I watched a refugee build, with his bare hands, a mat for judo and 
karate classes at Miami Carol City Senior High School, 20 feet long 
and 20 feet wide. Ho explained how he had to grind tires to make the 
fiber that goes inside the mat and how he worked there at that scliool ^ 
with the community director and a few other people every night after 
work from 11 o'clock until about 3 in the morning, for several weeks, 
to construct the mat. I said, ''Wl\y did you do it?" He said, "I did it 
for the kids, but now that I have completed it, I think I have gotten 
more out of it." 

I think that is one of the features of community education that is 
often overlooked. It is what happens to the people in the process of 
giving. What happens to the man who finds that all he can do to 
change his community is to pull down a lever if he feels like it on that 
day and vote. He fincls himself helpless and says "What can I do? I 
can't do anything about crime, or about the schools, or about all of 
the things that I am reading about." The community school gives him 
an opportunity to express himself and to find that there are ways and 
there is more constructive work that he can do in the rebuilding of our 
cities and our school systems and our communities. 

I think we need to pass this legislation. I think we need to pro- 
vide money for those of us in the field to provide community educa- 
tion. I see that as the singlemost important thing to do. We need to 
get money directed to the district, 

I would like to say this about community education. Community 
education itself is the process of getting people together and working 
together to coordinate and cooperate in making useful things happen 
and purposeful things happen for all ages and all kinds of people. 

The delivery system and its direct delivery system — because it is 
right there next door — is the commmnty school. The catalytic agent is 
that community scliool director or coordinator or facilitator, as some 
communities call him, and that person is the key to helping the com- 
munity find out what the problems are in their area, and to excite them 
to begin to resolve thorn for themselves. We need money for coinniu- 
nity school directors. We find that even though our State has passed 
le^^islation, and I think a very imaginative piece of legislation. (It pro- k 
vidcd $1,240,000 this fiscal year, and we have something like 120 or 
125 existing community schools in the State of Florida right now.) 
We still need money to train people. We probably need that money 
at the district level as well as at universities. 

I think there are two kinds of training. We need special training 
because every community is different. I think the district has to have 
a unique training program for its community. I think George Eyster's 
people that would work in schools in Appalachia would need the same 
background in commimity education and the same understanding of 
community education as men who work in Dade County, but their day- 
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to-(hiv training would iu;ocl to bo diileront from tliat wliicli occurs in 
l)jnU\ I tliink the idea of a national couuoil is appropriate, and I think 
tliat tlio nioro coinnuuiity inv<dviMuent that we can sliow at all levels of 
aovei-nment would be helpful. 

People in Dade County know (hat when Lou Tasse .irets a micro- 
phone in his hand he likes to go on for hours, and 1 would just like to 
olo.se Avith another conunent. 

For these 18 years, I have watched and been encournged and IxM'omo 
excited about Federal legislation after Fedei*al legislation, because as 
T read U T say. '^Hcy. there it. is. (Coinnnmity education.) That is 
where we can get it."' And it never runied out that way. And ajiother 
piece of legislation wouhl come down the line and I would say, "That 
i'- ir. They arc fnllcing about conununity education, that is the one.'' 
And somehow it didn't do it. r(mutless pieces of legislation came down 
wirli pieces, little tiny pieces, of the community school idea and com- 
nnuiity education concept in it. T am not criticij'/nig that legislation 
tor that, I think it was imaginative that they did include it and I am 
pleased they did it. I am not criticizing the j)eople who carried out 
the work ot* that legislation, but what I am saying is that in this piece 
of legi.Mation and in this kind of a bill. T tbink Ve have a chance to 
take all those pieces and put them together to begin to create a whole 
picture which is a fntuvcj not yesterday, or not 50 years anfo or 100, 
bur 51 futuristic kind of legislation which will have great impact in 
America. 

One of the schools, and there are others that are examples, in Dade 
County, sei'ves a migrant area. It is a very rural kind of area and tlioy 
iiave lieen assisted with dozens of Federal legislation. Just before T 
left Dade County, the scliool board voted to contiiuie the only pro- 
gram that is left and that is the comnnuuty school program, and I 
thought T would tell you about that because t think that is significant. 

Of all the help programs that we have provided to this aiva, the one 
that has remained basic and is still there — it needs a lot of lielp, and 
we need to spend more money there for that ])rogram, but it is still 
there — is the community school program and I think it is still there 
lx?cause it is the people. 

I thank you for the opportunity to share a few of these thoughts 
with you. I have testimony which i ask to bo submitted for the record. 

Chiiirman Pkrictxs. Without objection, your testimony will bf^- 
insci-ted in the record. 

[Dr. Tasso's statement follows :] 

Statf.ment or I.ours .7. Tassk, Scrpicuvisou. Paok County Sciroor.s, 
Community Scnoor.s, Flouida 

Mr, Chninnan. pro])al)ly the most important- thiiit; 1 could sny nhout tlic biU 
iuiOf^r v(iiL<U]ovnii(m hy yoiir snhoornmilteo is Miat it is ]oug ovorOuo. CoMntlo;^^ 
soliool bniUlin.i^.s wliicii reproscnt j;ront invcstinonts ot! tax donars are .standi a^ 
i(lU» whilo tlic wants and nocds of tlie pGOi>lo tlieso sf^hools hoyvc contin\ic to bo 
inudoJiuntoly attondod. 

Conununity schools nnd Community Education no longer need to he considered 
:is an exporiniont. Coninnuiity sciiool? nnd Community Kdn nation programs* have 
been in oporntion for more than 40 yonrs and liave been advocated as part of the 
public education program probably vSiace public .schools were be^:un in our coun- 
try. The ^rreatest influenee in the deyelopment of Community Education has 
occ\nTcd as a result, of the widely known development of the Flint. I\[ichiccan Com- 
nuuiUy Schools and their partnersliip with the C. Molt Foundation. 
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Aft(*r many yenrs of i'\ptM*imciin"i; with pilot Coiiiniunity scliool i)rorn*ams 
find (lenionstration eomimialty school projects, the idea ot* Comiiiiiinty KdiuNition 
has eoino into its own lime. It is appropriate then that the Conjjcrcss of these 
Unit(Ml States consider liow it can" lielp Vlie pnhlic schools of America to more 
rapidly swinj; open their doors to the coninninity for a nuixinuiui anionnt of time, 
to heeonio truly round-thc-elock, ronnd-thc-year centers I'or all peo{ilo of all ages, 
as lifetime centers of Coninuinity ICdiicalioii. 

The Xatif>nal Coninuinity School l^dncation Association advises that njore than 
700 school distrh.'ts in the Tnited States are attcinptini: to tind ways to better 
utilize pnblic school facilities and resources thronj^hout our country. These 
school districts o])erate one or more Com J j amity scJjoqIs whic)i an* worluii.i;. 
These districts and uiauy others desirin.i: to implement Ooimuunity Schools need 
the support of Congress and iinaucial assistance. 

Conujiunity Kducatiou is the process of more ad(»QuateIy involving peoi>]e in 
the iinportfiut business of improving themselves, their families and their com- 
munities, and in so doing, to help in the iujprovement of our country. The de- 
livery .system for t)ils process is the connnnnity school. It is the center, tlie 
publicly owned facility, which is within reasonable access of every mnn. woman, 
and chiUl in Aiueriea. 

Dr. K. L. \\*higham, Snperinleudent of Scliools, Dude County, Florida recently 
described I ho conunnuity school as follows : 

"It is ;i modern coucept tlc.it aitenipts to bring back a sense of community. In 
Miis age of rapid growth, sprawling cities, angry expressways, hectic pace, social 
pressures and metroimUtan development wliieh spread peoi)le apart and divide 
theui from oue another, development of a sense of conunnuity is the most iui- 
portaut aspCi^t of tlie couuuunity school program, . . . 

A t-ouumuiity school in the c\>nuuuuity, with all its v;n*iety of ttiste^, ap- 
proncJtes, interests, problems and virtues. It is people reaching out to iaipr(»ve 
Iheuisetves and each otlu^r. !u tho couuu\mity school there can be souiethiug r<u* 
everyone, regardless of age." ^ 

'I'lu^^c concepts of comnuinity education iu;d connnunity schools are not new. 
Job:. !H»wey and others supported the ide;i of the school us an integral part of 
the conuuiniity at least lifty years ago. llistoricuUy, schohu's and teachers uunc 
def(»u(led the idea that teaching and learning are more meaningful if tlu\v nre 
closely related to what is happening in the iudividuars wider environment, ^leu 
have I)ceu •'talking*' about the idea for years. John Dewey for example stated: 

•'The developnumt within the young of the attitudes and dispositions necessary 
to the c(aUinuous nnd progressive life of a society cannot take phic(i by direct 
conveyance of beliefs, emotions and knowledge, ft takes place through the inter- 
mediary of the enviroiunent.*' " 

Not long after l)ewey's ideas hecran to exert iuliuence in the educational .arenas 
of An)eriea other writers begun to study counnuniiy education. .Tosei>b K. Ibirt 
stated in 102-1 that "education is not apart froui life". The problem is a demo- 
cratic society is not in training cliildren hut in creating a conunnuity in which 
children cannot help luit grow up to l)e democratic, discii)Iined to fr(?edom. de- 
voted to their fellow man. nnd willing to share the goabs of life witli each other. 
Schools cannot produce the result, only tiie connnunity can do so. 

Even the idea of using schools as connnunity centers is not new. Various cities 
have experimented, albeit with a few .schools at a time, with the ideas of the 
theorists to open the doors to the community. 

I'erluips couuaunity education's greatest contribution to education is that 
it is a process. The eonanuuity education process exclaims continuous action, con- 
stant movement and shifting according to unique circumstances within the 
connnunity, continuous modification, adaptability, change, growth, expansion, 
viability. It proi)oses to meet and confront change head on through the participa- 
tion of all the actors in it. 

The basic assumption is that community education and its "delivery system" — 
the community school — offers a viable means for the improvement of education 
for all Americans. 



1 Excerpts from article, "This School Is This Country !" Community Education Journal, 
Mnrrh 1073, p. 30. 

3.Tolm Dewey, Democracy in Kducation (Now York: MacMillan Co., 10101 p. 2n, 
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THK DADK COUNTY, KLA., COMMUNITY SCHOOL STOIIY 



About the time Flint, Michigan community schools were experiencing their 
greatest period of growth — the 1950's — Dade County also was becoming one of 
the fastest growing communities in the nation. The population was growing so 
rapidly that more public school students were housed in temporary facilities than 
were h(jnsed in permanent buildings. In a ten your period, the ^5dlool system 
constructed schools at tbe rate of one a month (118 from 1954-(J4}, Tiie Dade 
County School System became the sixth largest public school district in the 
United States almost overnight. 

Thi.s kind of .growth also alTected every other part of this community. There 
wore not enough government services, roads, housing, recreation areas, parks, 
hospitals, li!)raries nnd so forth. Most of the people who come here to live were 
from somewhere else. A tremendous influx of Spanish speaking people arrived as 
refugees from Cui)n. People came from all over to start a new life iu South 
B'lorida. l^or Dr. Joe Hall, then School Superintendent, and hi^i top associate, W. 
^y. ^lat thews, the problem of obtaining adeciuute support for tlie public schools of 
Dade County wa.s becoming a larger and larger one. Together with the School 
Ko:ird. and with the support of coumumity planners, they made a verj' important 
puldic j^oliool decision — they initiated the Dade County Community School Pro- 
gram as a pilot venture at one school. 

They realized that education is much more than schoolhouse learning. To more 
fully ntiHiie the public school facilities, many more hours each day and on a year- 
round Ixisis, seemed to make good sense. They reasoned that having good schools 
was every iK)dy*s job and that having a good eomnnmity was also everyone's re- 
sponsibility. Establishing the process by which parents, students, teachers and 
the general conununity could participate in and more fully share in the responsi- 
bility for the solution of srhool and community problems was one of the hoppa 
for r!io first community school. 

Ada >rerritt .Tunior High thus became the first community school in Dade 
County, in fact the first in the State of Florida. The school's principal, and his 
staff began the task of working with the communily to see how the school could 
in?pr(/v(» its program and services. Volunteers came forward to help with activi- 
ties and projects, as did students, teachers, business people, agencies, govcrn- 
menti health officials and jnany others. In fact, in only four months 1200 people 
were involved i.i "helping themselves, their school and their neighborhood im- 
r>rove". The sehi^ol becfame "our school" to all those involved. Tuday Ada Herri tfc 
continues to ser^'e thousands of its residents with vastly expanded and improved 
services, and the vitality of a community working to help itself continues. 

Some of the fears of the skeptics were rejected. For example ; it did not require 
doubling of the budget as some suggested. In fact, only one additional full-time 
person was added to the staff. It did not destroy the academic program of the 
school, but in reality helped to improve it. It did noi assume responsibility for 
every other program and service offered by someone else in the school system or 
outside of it. It simply helped them to perform their job better by assisting in 
mobilizing every available resource — humnu. physical, financial — to improve the 
delivery system to the people of the area. Parent support rose steadily and a 
greater sense of pride in "our school" was developed. 

The greater involvement of ''immunity did not produce swarms of parents and 
community persons ma King unreasonable demands, but a community that was 
mo^f^ sensiiJve to the problems of the school and area, because the school was 
more responsive to them. The community school concept provided a legitimate 
opoprt\mity for the school and community to join forces to do something to 
improve themselves. It is not suggested that the first community school was per- 
fect, tliat there were no pro!)lems. no nilst.ikes. no id^^J*"? that didn't "nmke it". 
Co mill unity .schools can never be perfect, for there will always be problems for 
schools and communities. The community education process which allows all 
people the opportunity to exercise greater control over their own destinies, to 
have more input where their children are concerned, to get about the task of 
Iniilding community, and \{b .succe.s."3 in 1961, laid an important foundation for 
the future development of the Dade County School System and our county. 



Mi\ny of thp. idcns cnntftlnccl In the Dado Cov.nty. Florida storv of this tCHtlmmiv h-.u-c 
bppn piihl!«hO{l In tbo Unirorsity of MInnil. Cornl Hnhlffj. Florida pnhllcMtinn. M\nmi Ivtrr- 
action^ vol. 4. No. 2. fWlnfcr, 1073) '{O-.^fl. and In Coniminiit]/ Induration Jouninh vol. 111. 
Xo. 2. (March. 197.T) 29-^3. 
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The School Board of Dado County, Florida, in 1962 approved the Coinmnnifey 
School Program and made it possible for any school to be a community school if 
the community would help pay part of the cost. The community school idea 
became an integral part of the instructional progrnm of the Dade County 
vScbool System — not an add on, an extra, but a full partner In the school sys- 
tem's total educational program. 

The School Board made an investment in a viable new alternative in educa- 
tion— Commnnity Education. If school facilities represent large investment of 
tax dollars on the part of our "stoekhoUlors**, the people, the Board reasoned — it 
seems fair that these facilities* should be utilized as much as possible and that 
existing services should be ])rovifled a maxiuuuu amount of time, and that other 
community education opportunities be extended or new services developed. The 
Board action, in effect, extended its hand to the connnnnity in partnership and 
asked the counnimity to help develop the best possible educational program. 
Since 19G1, thirty-seven (37) connnnnity school centers have been established 
(lo more are planned for 1973-74) and fuller use of these faciUtles has been 
made. The schools make excellent community centers because: 

1. They are centrally lo(?ated in each neighborhood. 

2. They have facilities adaptable to broad comnnmity use. 

3. They have the human resources that are necessary for identification and 
solution of human i)romeuis. 

4. Thoy are owned and supported by the public. 

5. They are nou-i)olitic;il. 

LEADERSHIP 

xVs the conununity school "reaches out" to the community and other educational 
forces of its area, it also invites them to 'Toaeii into'^ the school .so that the 
living and learning: proces.sos may l)e inn)i-ovod for all. 

The principal of tlie school is the educational leader, but in the counnnuLty 
.school his role is extended to "director of hnnian resources". His professional 
expertise and leadership is neodod not only for the children he traditionally has 
served but for other youth, family, and adult services that the school and com- 
nnmity develop to meet ihelr wants and needs. lie cannot do tliis alone. In com- 
nuuiity schot^ls. a person is added to the principal's stafC to {i.ssist him and to take 
responsibility for coordination of the community school program. The coordina- 
tor. manaiTor or catalytic affont position which lum omere:ed in connnnnity odn- 
catiou pn^grams at the individual school level is called the connnnnity school 
director in Dade County. 

Tiio ctuunumiiy sdiool director is a cortihod educator who accepts the responsi- 
bility for orjcanizing, aclininisterini^, snpervisiug, develoj)ing and i)vomoting the 
coiannniity procfram of the individual school. He fulfills a vital role in providing 
diroct Unka«4c between mombers of the conununity and tiie individual school. He 
believes in pef>ple and enjoys working with them. He wants to make a difTerence! 
The leadership of the i>rincipal. the connnnnity school director, teacliers, agen<'.v 
persoinieU students and others is of vital importance to the success of tin? conunu- 
nity sclnxfl idea. Prol)ably of greatest importance, however, is the good leadership 
Mint' emerges and develops from the community. It is the people of the eonnnu- 
iiily that chnose to lipcome involved in (he riclu'r experiences of actively \v(M-k- 
iij.ir on behalf of tljoir children, their neighborhood and the larger conuuunily for 
tho good of othcM's. whose leadership provides the cove to the process of coinnui- 
!iity ednoiition. Poople involved in the process of connnnnity development are nior(^ 
able to seek conunf)n bonds and interests rnther than to continually foeus n|)on 
tliose things which tend to move us apart. Good leadership seeks the jrood in 
j)eop!e and nmkes every attempt to maximize it:. 

PUOGRAif 

A typical community school program is made up of a wide variety of MiH'ivitie*^. 
These activities rnriy he viewed as educational, rera-eatinnal. social, cidturni. 
civic and comnnmity. One of the major characteristics of a connnnnity school 
prouram is its ability to develop and conduct a program of activities conceived 
and {>lanned by the ]ieopb' of the neighborhood, according to its wants and need.s. 



• There .nrc? pro^pntVv 2'^1 sohool fncllltles in DnMe Comity. Thoy onroll ::)orr than 2'tn.OOO 
K-12 .^tmlonts. Pnbli«* pobool pUop nrnl fncilHios roproscnt moro t)inn 400 tniPlon doU.'ir.s 
worth of puhlicly owned |)ro!)orty. 
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This means tliat, spocil'ur (.'lassos, activities, ovonts, projoels and the like vary 
fnmi eoiimiuuity school to etmuniuiiiy sdiool and they shouUl boeawse every neif^h- 
borhood is dillVreiit. evory school is ditYeront, and every person is difTereut. 

Tho basic insh-Mctional cnrrienlum for the children enrolled is still, as it shonld 
be, of primary unportance. What happens in a true eonnminity sehool is tlmt tlie 
enrrioiihuM is broadened in seope and tJie total edneatioual needs of tJie entire 
neighborhood may be move fnlly attended. The eonnnnnity iniiy then see odnon- 
tion as a continnin;; j>rueess tVr tiU that really never ends. 

(?ommnnity needs for enrichment pro.i;rams, enltnral develoi»ment, adnlt edn- 
eation, vocational npdating and retraining* activities for senior citizens, aeiivity 
protrrams for the children of working mothers, physical and mental litne.^s proj- 
ects, improved health edtu-ation and services, expanded use of libraries, and 
nmny nuo'C nuiy then be dealt with by the entire connnunity. That is how a sense 
(jf ccunnuiuity, faith in onr institutions and govorinnent, and pride in onr nation 
develops. 

tSonio very exeiting things are happening in the 3T schools tliat now serve our 
enunty as coinnnuiity sciiool centers. Last year, more tinin 300,000 people per week 
were involved in liie activities, programs, projects, elas.ses and so on. More than 
haU oi: tlicni were children. People i>articipated in clubs, adnlt education, arts 
and crafts, joh improvemont courses, sports, hobbies, musiCj dranm, dance, fam- 
ily program.s, <lrug ;i!)nse seminars, scouts and nthers that made up J he more ihan 
rJOn dilTi'ront ofi'e rings in the expanded cnrriculums. 

More than 320 ageJicies participated witli the community schools iu bringing 
improved services (theirs and ours) closer to the people. This closer coopera- 
tion and coordination of agency services has helped to better develoj) the ageniry- 
school component of the connnunity education program. It oiTers tremendous po- 
tential for the development of better delivery systems and the elimination of 
unnecessary duplication of facilities and ell'orts. 



Through a unique partncr.ship with co-spendcrs in Dade County, a minimuiii of 
$r»,000 peV school per >ear is contributed to help pay part of the cost of initiating 
eacJi community .scljool. 

The Florida Sinte Legislature for tlie lirst time in 1071-T2, appropriated funds 
for conuuunlty schools to assist local school districts. 

Local School Board funds, State fund?; for connnunity schools and local co- 
sponsorship funds have thus fsir provided uniinly for a basic budget, including 
salaries for community school directors f one-full-time connnunity school direc- 
tor for each community school), the county-wide Director for Community 
Schools, a secretary to the bi rector, and a snmll amount for program 
development. 

Many services and activities are provided jointly and often involve staff 
furnished by agencies at no additional cost to the school system or community. 
The programs work closely witli their neigliborhoods to sectire vohuitecrs and 
some funds foi' self-generating activities. Costs for part-time teachers, materials, 
projects, tield trips, co/icert.s, etc. are raised by the local community. Often com- 
munity groups i)urchaso sni)plies, materials, and eciuipment for total program 
use at their connnunity school. 

In Dade County, our co-spon.sors are vital to initiation and continuing support 
of the community schools. Th(» many ways tliey assist the community seJiools 
cannot be listed for they are numerous. 



Kach conuTumity school has a neigh bo rliood conmuniity council working with 
the staff to secure connnunity support and develop projects for their area. These 
connciJs are serving a vitaJ advisory function and tremendously improve the 
con\ muni cation between the school and neigh l)orhood. Most members are actively 
involved in one or more action projects of service to tlie individrail .school area. 
The imi)ortance of this vital communication link between the school and all 
mendior.s of the area to the process of community education cannot be minimized. 

■Recentl.v a county-wide Conmninity Advisory Council for Community Schools 
v:ns formed and the thirty plus members are rallying the support of parents, 
students, and business people toward the improvement of Dade County's com- 
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munity education urogram. AUhougli the Council has not been in existence a 
very long time, its work has been rery signincant to the development of the 
comnunity school concept, 

FUTUBE 

During the years that the Dade County Community School Program has been 
developing:, many ideas and dreams for the future have been expressed by count- 
less persons in the area. These advocates of community education feel that all 
public schools should be made community school centers. They further suggest 
that if an- puUic schools were developed as community school centers, the fol- 
lowing r^uld be realized : 

1. TUd coumnmity could more fully utilize the facilities they already own, 
tliei-oby reducing the amount of unnecessary duplication in the county. 

2. Greater support of the public school program would result from the greater 
iU^^'vemout of community in the various educational efforts. 

3. The school would become a focal point in au "education-centered" commu- 
nity. 

4. The education-conscious community would view learning as a lifelong proc- 
ess for nil persons. 

5. Adult education, recreation, eiuiehinent progiauis for senior citizens, pro- 
grams for the children of working mothers, and many others would flourish 
heeanse the facilities and human resources of the neighborhood would be more 
accessible. 

G. School libraries could be more fully utilized as neighborhood reference and 
stiuly centers. Many have proposed thnt some school lii)nuies could be im- 
provtHl and developed as brnnch ceuter.s of the County system of libraries. 

T. The programs of boy scouts. iL^irl scouts, and m:\uy other service nrgnni7.n- 
tioiis could be expanded. With more available facilities and identified leader- 
ship in the school neighborhoods, it seems reasoiuible that more of our young 
would profit. 

S. Greater opportunity for improved agency involvement, cooperation and co- 
ordination would permit opportunity for reduced duplication of effort. In some 
sehools. offices for agencies could be provided and their services would be 
brought closer to the people, thereby improving their delivery systems. 

0. The park-school concept could be expanded. New schools developed under 
tlii.s concept could include fncilities and services to neighborhoods at a saving 
to tax payors. Swimming jiools. gymnnsiuuis. community rooms, brnurh li- 
brnrles. etc. have been suggested for these " multi-purpose centers". 

10. Expanded use of school playgrounds, art rooms, vocational arens, gym- 
nnsiums, and the lil;e would i)rovide (essential alteruntives to drug }il>use. jnve- 
nile delitiquency, loneliness. :uid fhe Iru-k of purposeful use of leisure time for 
many young people and adult alike. 

SUGG KSTTO N S CO ?f C F.KN TNG F KIl E It AT, LKG I SLATIO X 

The following specific suggestions are submitted for your consideration as 
yon plji'i for lotrislative act ion. 

1. We need fed{»rnl legislnri(ni to ]Uomofe develnjimeut jind expansion of com- 
uuuiity schools ihronduuit the United States. T urge the c<Mumittee to seek pas- 
sage oC such legislation. 

2. We need to trnnsform our public sehools into community schools in every 
state and in every school district. To do this, help needs to be provided from 
federal sources. Seed monies will not provide the neces.sary as.sistance required 
to accomplish this goal. I urge the counuittoe to seek categorical funding for the 
legislntion. 

P*. Funds nre needed by the loenl school districts for salnries and training of 
conununity sehoo] directors. 

4. Fimds nre needed by locnl school districts to establish new programs nnd for 
the iiuijrovement nnd expansion of existing ones. 

n. Funds are needed and should be provided to universities for the development 
of nrotjrams to tmin connu unity scliool directors. 

0. On re should be takon thnt federnl legislation does not penalize districts 
which have already developed conunnni ty school progrnms. universities which 
have already been developed as f mining centers for comnuinity school directors, 
or states whir'h hnve nlrendy passed legislation to develop or expand community 
sehool proirrnm*«. Their inif intive. vision, and valuable leadership should be rec- 
ognized and fully su]n>ortcd by the Federal legislation. 
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SUMMARY 

One thing seems clear. The traditional school, operating a regular school day, 
five days a week, for thirty-six weeks each year, is a luxury this era cannot 
afford. Too many Americans are functionally illiterate. Too many Americans are 
unequipped to uieet the job market. Too many of our youth are choosing the un- 
acceptable alternatives bartering for the use of their free time, such as drugs 
and other foruis of delincpient behavior. Too nuuiy Auioricans are lost in ji void 
(»f leisure time. Wasted talent and unfilled lives are a blight in this most vibrant 
and productive of all nations. 

The eo/nm unity .school concept, dc/uo/i.strates that public institutions can be 
compassionate without being coddling; charitable without being condescending; 
responsive to human needs without robbing the recipient of self-respect. The com- 
munity 8Chof)I prograu) is not a program for poor people. It is not a program for 
black people. It is not a program for old people. It is not an adult education pro- 
grau). Tlie conjmunity school is a program for people — ^ALL PEOPLE. It is people 
reaching out to improve themselves and their coniuuuiity. This bill is different. 
It has to his t'c^r couun unity education is aiorc than a program. It is a process — 
a pnx^ess lliai helfis to b\iild the very fiber of democracy. It ha.s the potential to 
rejuvenate the very spirit of our communities and unite people as they work 
togetlier to build stronger communities for each other. TVe desperately need this 
h%Mshitiou and I urge Congress to pass the biil. 

Chairman Peukin^s. Let luc tliank all of you distinguished gentle- 
men for your outstanding testimony. \onr co-nments ^vill be most 
lieJpfu] to tlic fill} conimittee when we mark up the legishition. 

When T taught school \vc only liad a 7-month school year and later 
it became a 9-month scliool year, and I am just wondcriiig, Dr, Eyster, 
in Montgomery County, tlie conununity scliooi tluit you referred to, 
are they utilizing tlie regular school building in the evening, or 
what huihling do tlu\v use? 

Mr. EYsri:i;. Tiiey are utilizing all of the Montgomery County 
scl)ools and have renamed them Montgomery County Conimunity 
Schools. 

Chairman Pkukins. Just what events take place under your defini- 
tion of conununity school? What is taking place in Montiromery 
County? ^• 

Mr. ErsTKf^ Everythiiig that the}' can conceivably brin^f to focus in 
that school in the way of being of service, and tlie provision of recre- 
ation and educational programs, for all ages. 

Chairman Peuiuxs. From preschool to the senior citizens? 

]Mr. Eystkk. Yes, all ages — for example they have a imique program 
that goes out into the hollows Avherc they are currently serving meals 
to 45 aged people who are living alone and who cannot ^et out of 
the hollow. They arc using paraprofessional tencher aids in the de- 
livery of adult basic education instruction to tiu^ illiterate disadvan- 
taged families in the hollows, those who in some instances have never 
been involved in schools. 

Chairman PExaciN's. Of course, in so many cases down home you 
call tluMu adult education programs or community education pro- 
grams. Comnnuiity education liere is intended to go much beyond that, 
much broader than adult basic education. 

]\rr. Eystek. Yes. sir. 

Chairman 1*kkkin*s. AVc thn!>k all of vou irentlcmen. 
Mr. Quie. 

Mr. QuiE. Thanlv you, Mr. Chairman. 

One thing that iirtrigued me, Mr. Eyster, you raised the public 
library issue tliat ought to be involved in the comnmnity school concept 
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and I note in the ilinucsota legislation tUa.t Mv. HugUcs includes 
park and recrcuition departinents and other similar agents to tie in 
this facility. Public libraries weren't mentioned. Yon mentioned park 
and recreation departiiionts. Is tliis something that botli of you agi'ee 
Avith each otlieron. rhat])oth public libraries nnd recreationaf facilities 
should 1)0 tied in with the conunnnity school ? 

Mr. Eystkk. I used public libraries as an illustration of one of the 
nuuiy institutions in most of our communities with historical service 
to the conunnnity educatioiuil services. Jly point is that I could liave 
included many agents, such as the parks and recreation departments, 
and all the other institutions that exist in our conunnnity whose pri- 
luary purpose is education, including proprietary sciiools. 

Dr. Tasse. May I make a comment on that? 

In our county. Mv. Qnk\ we currently are working with more tl\ai\ 
120 diflereut agencies and some of our (inancing counts t*ron\ agencies. 
Tliey participate by [>roviding a sum ol* money, $5,000 per year per 
school from any group that M'ishes to provide it to Iielp us— the school 
system — get a ])rogi'am going. Tlien the school board puts in some 
iuoney and the State puts in some money. This is working out pretty 
well, bui it isn't enough. So, we Iiave had to work <\\tensively with 
agencies, and it is a viuw strong feature of our program. 

Our parks and scliools are planned together. We ai-e now talking 
about pooling our money in school construction. We Inive recreation 
stair that work in our facilities, but are paid by the agency, and we 
luu-e scju)o] c;ta!r tii:\t go out into othci' I'acilities and w<)rk there and i. 
tliiidc that is going in the right direction. 

Mr. Huc;hi:s. I would say that is really the concept. The library 
should be utilized. In many instances it is not utilized because it is 
closed. The scliool libraries nuiy be most available hut often in the 
evening they ai'e not available to the community. I remember a dis- 
cussion about utilizing the public library as a part of the school. Li- 
brarians were vcuy concerned about this^ because they thought maybe 
someone in the evening wouldn't have the qualifications of a libi'arian, 
but in terms of \itilization of resources iji the community, you know 
what it cost to have volumes of encyclo])edias a.nd all kinds of research 
W(U'k. and it would sc»en\ U^ me. it Avo\dd h\> very siriiple to encourai^e 
the use of tliat facility aftei- school hours. iAIaybe there could he\ 
section for the adults and a section for the children ; in fact, encourage 
them both to come. It is another way of making better use of that facil- 
ity and oF the books themselves at an earlier age. It is like the counsel- 
ing ser\ices. Most ol' the time the school counselor is thei'o fi-om S:ir) 
in the morning until about -1 and the father is working and it may be 
an instance where the mother, M-ho needs the most time, is working. 
But the school leadei's. superintendents, and boards function in a status 
(juo way. tlie way they havcj for many years — shutting down ea?*ly, 
instead of clumging the hours of the day "for a counselor, for instance, 
and for librai'ians, Sf) that thei*e would be bettei- utilization. Even 
though we didn't put it in the legislation, I think we are on the thresh- 
old of this in ^linnesota. It is one of the things we hope will develop. 

.Afr. Ford. Will you yield? 

Mr. Qrxn:. Yes. 

?dr. Fonn. One of iJie pi'oblem.s that T foresee would be that govern- 
mental structure is very nmch like ;MiTmesota. You just mentioned 
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fho lil)nirians coiiccni : hut in Stntt's like Mi(rhi<i:{UK which T thiiilc is 
fairly typical in tliis regard, tho. iro\*oriiinei}tal (igont is responsible for 
biulg'otinijf funds to pay tlie li^^ht bill, the janitoV, and here the librar- 
iari, who is totally sejiarate and independent from the elected school 
l)oard which is woi'rying about koepmir the scl^ool buildinof o})on at 
nic^ht. 

What kind of exporie/ico }ia\-e j^ou had in gottins? these several units 
of government to all put t he money fion^ this cooperative activity into 
a budget? ^V'luif kind of leverage do yon use on the city library board, 
or n-lioever sets that budget, to go along witli the scliool board when 
it says wc are going to have such and such a program i 

y\v. WvciiKs, Ml*, rim ii' man and Congressnuui, T would say that is 
the reason you need this kiiul of negotiation, because I think this 
»onu»s about as a result of romnniuity education legislation that re- 
((uires the h)cal l>(>ard to appoint an acb/isory rouiuMl. Tiuit advi- 
sory council sbouid Irave fitting on it people elected and j)eoplc of 
the l)oards, and citizens who have sophistication and who have a com- 
!\nlu\eut to helping people by nia.ximizi)ig our resources. We do it 
through joiiit powei-s agreement. AA^e help build a cooperative ctVort, 
so that w'v will use thi* facility antl t{u\ agreemei\t will be that 
you [jrovide for the rc(-reati(ui person through your budget and we 
wiii pi'c.vidc tlu* school so you don't havu to build ancvthcr facility. 
AA't* have done tl)at in ma/iy of our fariliti(»s. V^\t have closed tlie sclioo! 
door and down the street built anotiier resource with duplication of 
|)et.>oiniel. f think the best answei* is the joint powers agreement. 

Mr. CUairnuun in our League of ^funicipality booklet we have an 
excellent aiticle written about St. Louis' pai'k and the cooperation 
there, T would like to have it sent to the committee and have it for 
the coiumittee members so yon could take a look at that article. I 
think it really does ansuer the question of the gentlemen. 

ATr. QriK. You also ga\*e pi'iority, as I see, in tlie Minnesota legisla- 
tioiu in selecting riie eighth and seventh school that worked out a joint 
agreement with the Park Eecreation Board and therefore that was 
another levei*agc you use, and T suppose you could iise the leverage on 
tlie librai'ics. too. if you wanted to. 

Afr. Ivi r:o].K. Would the irentleman vield? 

Mr. Qltik. Yes. 

Afr. TviKor.K. In niy ex[)ei'ience, connnuinty education gets the vari- 
ous airents and unit.s of gorciTunent together. Such coordination lias 
been a liistoi'ic ])roblem. The programs not only unify the connnunity 
and helps the community define common ])urposes tllat every one can 
shaie and take ])art in, but it also brings tlie separate domains to- 
gether in a cooperative venture. In terms of our own coinmunity the 
lev(»| of iapj>oit and rccij)i'oca! ai'raTigenient has been significantly en- 
hanced. We have crossed that bridge and have a working govenunent 
with meririrg intei-ests and sharing. It should have happened a long 
tinjo ago. but T suspect if it weren't for communitj' education pro- 
grams it wouldn't have happened. 

Afr. Eystku. ATay I I'espond to i\Ir. Ford's question ? 

Chairman Pkkkins. Go ahead. 

Mr. Eystf.!?. T would like to use a new illustration. By bringing 
foveas tojxcthcv we are able to improve tlie efFcctiATness and efficiency 
of all services. Other agencies then want to capitalize upon onr mn- 
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tual jibility. A liotnel}^ illustration of this from Flint, Mich.: Early 
in that program we tried to teach golf on a comniiinity-wicle basis in 
all the elementary schools and, do yon know, that the golf jirofos- 
sionals were at the next board nioeting pounding on the desk suggest- 
ing that we were taking the food from their table? We pi'cssed on and 
had about 8,000 people enrolled in golf lessons, 10 lessons an hour for 
about §3. The golf pros were, after tliose brief lessons, overwhelmed 
by people iiiterestcd in taking "professional" golf lessons. The next 
year they volunteered to teacTi our classes. The same thing happens 
with, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and I suspect the public libraries, 
because you do improve their ability to provide more services more 
efFeciively. 

yiv, Qinic. That is why I think we siiould sliakc up the status quo. I 
!*ecall in college when we started a Toastmasters Club the speech de- 
part ::icnt was incensed. We went ahead anyway and the end result 
was more people were interested in taking speech. The speech depart- 
ment had so many people taking speech courses they dropped their 
request tliat it l)e a I'equii'ement in college. 

Let me ask you some more things abont the legislation. The Jlinne- 
sota legislation, Jm-ry, does not have any money for the training of the 
directors and coordinators that I can see. 

This legislation talks about traiiiing. i[r. Eyster didn't talk about 
training that I can see. Could I get your reaction ? 
^ The Mott Foundation is ]iow funding 10 centers and 30 coopera- 
tives. Do we need money in training? 

Mi-. liroiiKS. ^fr. Chairman, Mr, Quie, T would s.iy ye.s. we need 
training. In our guidelines, rules and regulations witli respect to 
the Community Fducation Act, it requires (hat anyone who has fund- 
ing for the progi'am in Minnesota must attend a seminar for a period 
of time in their center. We wanted a center established at the Univer- 
sity of ifinnesota, because the Mott Fouiidation was interested in 
funding the program, but the university wanted to run the show, and 
there were pi*obiems. We do have r^. center at the college at St, Thomas 
and that is v; or king very cooperatively. So now we have certification 
establislied in tlu^ State and the program is developed now at the col- 
lege, of Sr. Thoir.ns and will a]^:o ho possible in {he midy(»ar at son\c- 
ot')ei' institutions in the State. 

There is a lot going now tliat requires that there be, if they are 
going to get the funding, that kind of commitment, 

Mr, Eys'I'Ki?. I trii^l to support the kind of training as outlined in 
this proposed legislation by illustrating the effectiveiiess of fclie Bu- 
reau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education in a teclmical staff 
devolopnu-nc project in 10 DHEW regions, using higher education 
and working in the communities. There, in my opinion, are two pre- 
conditions to the community education concept: (1) That most of our 
prograins must have outside help, and (2) the commitment of the 
school superintendent and his school board. We need strong programs, 
both in terms of the professional traiiiing of community educators and 
training components that reach into the local school district, and serve 
the superiiitendents and boards. 

Mr, QuiR, Is tlie training for a director and coordinator the same? 

Xo one has addressed themselves to this. Are they diflcrent indi- 
viduals? 
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Dr. Tasse, It is a diircront terminology. In some places lie is called 
the director. Essentially I think his education and the type of train- 
inir wo are talkin<j^ about is the same. 

Mr, Qirii:, Just two ditlerent terms. 

Tho other (]uestion is on ex])ei'imentntiou. It seems to nie we have 
had the Mott Foundation doing this all over and you raised this, Mr. 
Kystei'. Do wy need sperilic leo-jslijl ion for cxpcriuuMitation :f The 
people are going to ho convinced if they are going to support this 
legislation, that I'rom the experience so far it has {vorked well, and 
we oughi to move il oii. AVhat I aiu talking ahout Iumv is sjiecific cate- 
goi'ixalion of comnniiiiiy oducatioii. A\'hy do y(»u need a catoaorv pi*o- 
grani within an experimentation? 

Ml'. Eyster. As a professional ;ind with strong views toward the 
meaning of community education. 1 think ths need for research com- 
ponents is implicit in the fact that we are dealing with changing 
communities, changing societies, and changing problems. We need to 
have strategies for stutlying and exi)erimenting for ways of resolvin"* 
prol)lems as thoy occur, both now aiid in the futui-e. ^ 

Mr. Qvu\ V>nt won't that happen as the programs go into the com- 
munity, as they address their pi'oblems? It is my feeling, if you do 
experimentation oil' some place, it doesn't got replications very easy, 
but if the j)rogram is operating in a school, another .school sees how 
they o Iterate. 

.Mr. Eys-n:K. Tlie beauty of tiie legislation is that it provides tech- 
nical assistance teams. What I am suggesting is that new innovation, 
new k/iow'ledge. be disseminated thr'nugh the leiulership, the trainin<r 
cninpo?icnt, and the technical assistance'teams, ^ 

One of our problems in this Nation is disseminating what we know. 
I am dealing with adult education and we know a trreat deal about 
adult learning and new jn'acticcs such as the delivery of materials 
and construction. Our major problem is not arriving at the new knowl- 
edge, it is disseminating that knowledge. The special projects pro- 
grani should be responsible for taking a look at what is iroin^^ on, what 
needs to be done, developing new strategies, and then sharino-' them 
with all community schools across the Nation.' ^ 

^fr. QuiK. You are talking primarily then of dissemination, ^rottino- 
tho new information out? * ^ ''^ 

^fr EvsTKK. Well, I don't see the value of dissemination unless we 
have the new icnowledge. There is a difference between dis.^eminatio7i 
ot new knowledge and the training of local personnel. 

Mr. IIuonMs. Mr. Chairman, c^ould I respond for ju.st a minute^ I 
think I tend to agree with you that we have stiuctnre. and if we have 
the fniuling. ti'aiuing is terribly importiint. I think the tlung T would 
like to say is that we note in many States we have a person called the 
superintendent of the structure. What we are trvinir to say is fho peo- 
ple ought to be superintendent of education and commissioners of edu- 
cation in a iM'ojider seusi^- that we ought to also pi-ovido tho 'cind of 
legislation that will give the enconra'gement foi* ]:>eoj)le to work co- 
operatively iMul then 1 think wo have the structure hero; each com- 
munity will respond in terms of its need if we give the leadershii) in 
this area. 

Mr. QuiK. I think what you are talking about here probably comes 
the closest to being an operation similar to extension service in Acry]^ 
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ciiltnve. jVfifviciilt uro (k'Vi^loped tljis first nud it. hns been an ontstandiji^,^ 
success. If you put a person hi cJiarirc of soinetJiing and lio docisn't 
know how to do it, it ib pvetty hard to <iot operating that wav. 

Mr. Eyster. Mayhc you 'could look at it auotlier way. The JTott 
Foundation prognim is in itself an experiment. AVe are liore as a re- 
sult of their ell'orts at dissemination which have been monumental. 
Wc arc iierc as a result of the Mott experimental jii-ogram and now 
are atteiuptin.i>' to disseminate it. to spread it. and we find that we need 
legislation to have that capability. 

I am tirmkinir of the future and all the kinds of new strategy that 
must be developed. L wtndtl ntroi^H the need for a research component 
in the legi.slation. 

'Mw QuiK. You luu'c done well in giving us what is needed there. I 
appreeinte all of you being hcrc^ because T liavc been convinced for 
some tinu' now Unit unless edncation is tied into the community, we are 
going to fail. II; it is. we have great opportunities for success. I ap- 
preciate it. 

Chairman Pkukins. Mr. Ford ? 

J[r. FoKD. One quick question. 

Tly^fow in making a .'specific comment about the legislation, you 
indicated a conrern because of your situation as you describe it. What 
specifically were you i-efen-ing to? 

Mr. ErsTKit. ^lany of ouv schoo) dish'icts. partie^]^^7'ly in rnva] 
.Vmerica, ha\-t> no tax l)ase from which to draw additional funds, 
whether they would want to initiate community education or not. 
Very ofto) education is tlic only industry or the only employer in our 
conuunnitit'S. 

Ml*. Fopn. How would the form of the bill before usha\^e an adverse 
effect on that ? 

Mr. Ev^'rr.R. It would not have an adverse effect. But it would and 
should provide the risk funds that would he enabling for a conunu- 
nity with no other way to initinte programs. 

j\rr. Ft^ra). T misrnidcrstood you. T thouglit tlie way the bill was 
drafted it would act as a deterrent to the community that didn't have 
ils ow!i funds. 

Mr, Kystku. Xo. AVivat T am suggesting is that school districts in 
which T am currently working have no risk moneys to even attempt to 
develop nev.- education programs of any kind. There is no Avay that 
rliey cf)uid im[)hnnent a community sciux)! program without help. 

Mr. Qum. 'Mr. Chairman, just the last thing I want to do is have 
placed in the record at this point a letter from Alen Willman from 
Duhith, who IS on Governor Anderson's community education council, 
and who writ(\s in sup]K)7t of what we are doing here. I ask that be 
inchided in the record. 

[I'hc letter referred to follows;] 

DuLUTii, Minn., Scpt€.mJ)er 1, li)7S. 

Hon. Albert Quie, 

House 0/ ItcpreaentativeSt 
Washington J D.O. 

Dear CoNORp:ss>rAN : I would Uke to call to your attention, what I understand 
will be the iipcominj^ hearings on Community Kducation. I most heartly encour- 
age you to lend your support to this concept of the Community making them- 
selves heard and making use of THEIR school buildings. 



r for one do not feol that iinnncial siijiport is the key to Kiiceess in a Com- 
nmnity Kducation project, luit 1 do feel tliat some favorable publicity from your 
most prestidigous couuuittee would give tJiis concept a j^reat deal of credibility. 
Undoubtedly you will l)e i)esies:i»(l with letters askinj? for support and extra 
money. In my mind this will in no way enhance Community Education, but I 
do feel that an awareness on the part of the public nnd the eonnnunity that 
the schonLs ar(» theirs and t hi n.irs should happen in them that are of satisfaoticm 
to not only the i^oungsters of the community but the entire community we will 
liave acJiievod the goal of education. 

My feeUug is tlint if education i.s* to survive the seventies it nnist ask for 
help from the parents, ami the community in this tremendous task. We as edu- 
cators must also open our nnnils and seek to help all pi*rsons rei;ardless of age, 
or creed or anythin^j el.se to make nse of the educational faeilities in their own 
communities. It seems a terribh* waste to me to see school buildings, not being 
used more. 

If I can answer any rpiestions <ir sui)i)ly any infornnition please fool fro(? to 
call. 1 am a member of (Hivernoi- Anderson's i;onna unity Kducation Council, and 
have written my ■VI.A. and Specialists Degree Tapers on Community Education. 

Have a nice day. 

Very truly yours. 

Ali.k.v \\* ill max. 



Chairiiiaii Vki:kixs. Li't mc» thank nil of yon foi* your appoarances 
luMv. today, ^'ou luivo l)eon very holpfnl to the coianiitteo. 
The cornniittco. now stands aLljoururel. 

[AVIuMvupoji, Vit 12:57 p.m. tlie connnitteo was ivoes.sed subject to 
call oft he Clndr.] 



[Additional materials submitted for tlio record follow :] 

Statkmknt ok Ouaci': C. l*Aisi.\r.KR, Coohoinatou of Lkgisi.ativk Activity 
Natioxal PTA, ox Tiiic CoM.MUxiTY JiciiooL Ckntek Dkvki.opmext Act 

Mr. Chairman and ^Members of the Cdinmitee: The National PTA ai)preeiates 
this opportunity to off^r to ynur commit l^e the view of tlie PTA in regard to 
U.K. U7ii and related bills, citeil as the Conununity Center rJevelopment Act. 

The National PTA is in sniisiantial agroiMnent with the intent and purijose 
of such legislatina. Jn 1!)7-^ dolcgates assendjled in convention adopted a resolu- 
tion di reefing the National PTA and all its branches (apiiniximately -10.00() 
local units in 50 slates, the District of Cohnnbia and the European C'ongrcss of 
American Pari'Uts and 'I*"nchers) "to i>roniote tlu> develoiunent of tlio com- 
munity school program to more fully utilize the public school facilities.*' A copy 
of the ros«)lut.ion is aMaclnwI. 

Jn 1071 the P>uar(l of ManagLM's of the National PTA, comprised of elected 
officers, slate PT.V presidents. lu'esidcnts from the District of Conunbia and the 
Kurdjiean <^*r)n.i;ress, and ct»mmissi(m memhcis, ad<>j)ted the following? statement 
on comnuinity schools : 

'J'he I'TA recognizes that the Icarnini; process is a continuing? one, that 
it is litVhm^' and involves the total conununity. The Conunmiity Sclmol 
provides learning opportunities for all people of all ages at all times. The 
I)hilt)Soi)!Uc iu-incl)j]e iliai the ])nljnc schf>o]s beioai: to the j)eoi)l(i may beconui 
a reality under the Comnumity IScliool i)ni!j:rjnn. as people (tf all ages — 
preschool, schnfilage. and aduU — make the school a part of their lives by 
(•out inuing pa rt icii)ation in programs of their own choosing. The Conununity 
»School may b(? tiio vehicle for realizing the full i)0tential of ev(M*y indivi(Uial. 

TJie Comnuniity School program makes maxim ujji use of all available 
roso\ircOs, both hmnan and nuitorial, in carrying out its programs. It de* 
volops its curriculum and activities from contiinious study of people's basic 
needs and involves citizens in that development. It integrates insofar as 
possible tlie conununity '.s education, .social, physical, recreational, ami 
lieaUIi iu-ograms for cliitdren, yoiitii, and adiiUs. 
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By extoiiding its services around tlie clociv and throughout the year, the 
Community School makes maximum use of school facilities. 

The human interaction inherent in the Community School concept could 
provide a basis for strengthening family life, improving interpersonal rela- 
tions, and worldng toward identifying and solving community problems. 
Because educational problems today are so complex, the total community 
mast be involved in soeki ug solutions. 

It is, therefore, desirable that PTA's at every level work to promote and 
develop the Community School program. 
If we can believe what we hear from our members, community school pro- 
grams are proving their worth in many different parts of the country. With 
support from the federal government, community education centers could he 
developed and exi)anded wherever needed to the round-the-clock operations en- 
visioned in the concept of community education. 

Let u,s cite some of the facts about community school centers that have come to 
the attention of the National PTA : 
The superintendent of the Utica Community Schqols, G'tica, Michigan, tells us: 
I believe the establishment of a Community School Program is one of 
the soundest and least expensive w^ays a school district can make a tremen- 
dous contribution to worthuiiile endeavors of all citizens in a community. 
It also helps a school district's constituents to gain a better understanding 
and appreciation of educational efforts of a school district and has a very 
positive imput at election time. This understanding w^as somewhat demon- 
stnite<l by a 71% plurality in our latest building program ballot request 
($20.5 million, the second largest bond issue ever to be approved in the state 
of Michigan). 

itUtlioui^h we cannot document it, we also believe that the vandalism rate 
in our schools is much lower in our buildings than in other area school 
districts that do not have a Community School program. Our vandalism 
coats in 1972-73 were approximately $0,000 (labor and materials). This 
amounts to about 25 cents i^er enrolled student, or about 18 cents per 
building user. 

The coordinator of health and community schools for the Highline Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington writes: 

Although we are not naive enough to believe that the community educa- 
tion program is wholly responsible for the success of the school levy, we 
believe community schools have had a contributory effect. For a levy to be 
validated, 00% of those casting ballots must vote "Yes", and 40% of those 
voting in the previous general election must cast ballots merely to validate 
the election. In the first year of operation, 1969, the margin was 62% ; in 
1070 the percentage was 72, and in 1971 the percentage was 82. In 1972 
the percentage dropped to OS, but data from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction indicated that of 301 special levy issues, 120 or 33% 
failetl. 

At the convention of the National Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals in 1072, Roy Olson, principal of the Eisenhower Community School, Flint, 
Michigan, told the principals that citizens have expressed their support for com- 
munity schools by passing every bond issue since 1950. The community school 
program began in Flint 35 years ago. 

From Colorado Springs, Colorado we hear that school districtis that have been 
adequately funded, with trained community school personnel, have been suc- 
cessful in raising reading levels, increasing parental involvement and reducing 
vandalism. The number of people availing themselves of the community school 
program has doubled since 1071. 

In Montgomery County, Maryland a community school began as a grassroots 
movement in 1969 in response to the need for something for children to do in 
the Parkland Junior High area where there were 11,000 families and only one 
small shopphig center. Today, there are six community schools in operation. 
Nor does Montgomery County feel that community education has reached it.s 
full potential. But read the attached article in the Spotlight, the newsletter of 
County Council of PTxV's, for details. 

From Bossier, Loui-siana, the PTA legislation chairman writes: 

At the present time, we do not have any comnnmity schools as such. We 
do have some very good programs that could be expanded to the community 
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school concept with the help of federal aid. The ueed for a commuuity school 
concept here In the deep {South is perhaps greatsr than some other areas. 
We are a fast growing industfial urea; in fact, so fast that we are not 
able to supply the skilled nuinpower necessary to operate industries. Our 
Bossier Parish school board is very receptive to the coimuunity school 
idea. . . . We have everything to implement the program except funds. 

The Nordonia Hills, Ohio School District does not have comnmnity education, 
but the County Council of I^TA's, at its own expCMise, sent two representatives 
to the Conmi unity Education Workshop at Youngstowu University in December 
1072 to learn more about community Ddncation in the belief that "such a pro- 
gram would be an excellent method of makiug the most of our school tax dollars, 
as well as providing additional educational and recreational opportunities for 
the people of the community." 

The Cbarlestown Couuty ycUool District in South Carolina is opening its first 
three community schools this fall and plans to iiave ten schools o\mi next fall. 
They are ''looking forward to the day that the community will join forces with 
the school district to open every school in Charleston County," i^ays Dr. Kobert 
Norred, director of physical cducatiou, health, driver education and safety, and 
coordinator of the community schools. To do this, says Dr. Norred, **we will 
have to mobilize the resources we alroady have — people." The TTA believes 
there is a need for a community program for the entire population and that ex- 
pensive school facilities should be utilized to the maximum. 

The report from Tucson, Arizona is that the average daily attendance of chil- 
dren attending elementary schools has iinproved where community schools are 
being oi)erated, parental involvement in PTA and other school related groups is 
increasing. "Vandalism is declining," according to Beverly Sizemore, adult edu- 
cation sui)er visor, who aiso points out tliat **because there is a lack of adequate 
past records it is ditiicult to substantiate these figures accurately." 

"Best project in North Carolina," is tlie way a high official of the State De- 
partment of Education describes community schools. The evaluation reports of 
independent non-government agencies are positive. To quote from one: "The 
activities in wiiieli the students participate arc numerous and varied. This is 
really one of the strong points since it provides something for all members of a 
family to do, i.e.. the parents and children." Further, "The pee wee school is most 
certainly a modular school for kindergarten. The children involved are really 
getting some good training." 

In Texas, the PTA reports that in the Columbia-Brazoria School District, 
located in a rural, poverty area where school absences and family problems 
such as financial crises, unemployment and iliness are frequent, the school has 
played an increasingly active role in bringing community services to the mem- 
bers of the community. The result is that more parents come to the schools, 
absences have decreased, home improvements are beginning, children come to 
school cleaner and more health problems are met. 

The director of the Foynor Community School in Columbia, South Carolina 
claims that "having been in operation for four years we are now reaping 
rich benefits for the entire community. We have seen more parental involvement, 
increased interest and greater attendance at the PTA meetings, fewer dropouts, 
harmonious racial relationships and a new community spirit." 

Many unique aiid positive experiences are reported for the community school 
proj^ram in the East l5aton Kongo Parish in Louisiana. The conwnunity .schools 
operate more than 12 hours each day, vandalism has practically ceased, business 
has increased among the established units around the school plants, and more 
than 25 community service agencies work directly or Indirectly with the com- 
munity school program. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, we recognize that the "evidence" 
presented above is ixjrhnps not the statistical documentation of the value of cijui- 
munity schools the comniittee sought. Frankly, wo do not have such documenta- 
tion at this time. 

As a grassroots organization, we have only the reports of fact and the feeling 
of our u^eu^bership descrll^ed al»ove. We would also ixjint out that it i.s the ac- 
ceptance by the public of the value to a community of a community education 
center that has provided the volunteers — professional and lay — that make many 
community schools a reality today. This belief in the value of the concept of 
community education has also encouraged school boards to allocate from their 
meager resources funds for the development of community schools. State legisla- 
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turos in Utah and Wasliinj^toii. jiuhmij^ othors, have recognized tlie iniportaiiee 
ot learnms as a lifeliaje proco.ss and l^a^■e appropriated fj»uis I'or coiuiuuiiity 
eduentiou centers. 

Tlie alnlity to finance community edncaiion reniain? a most .seri(»ns problem. 
Unless tlie federal government provides iiome help, the continued ^M'owrh and 
oxpan.sion for a proausinj; experinionl: in human and conuninu'fy development 
may he thwarted. Uei>orts from scliool districts Unit have l>ofrnn modest com- 
munity .sciioul profjranis indicate tliat they are he;;inui!uc to feel the Imrdeu of 
the overhead costs of Iceepinj^ l.aii!dini;!:s open. School districts with eoniuumity 
education prn.i^rams now funded under special ^M-ants are (experiencing: di(J1cuUy 
in liuiling a way to assimilate the prognuns into the regular budget. The need to 
train community school leaders is great. 

TUo legislation proposed in the Conmuuutj" Center Development Act would pro- 
vide for the pxi)an.sion of new centers and would nu?et sonu^ of the needs of tlie 
conuunnity school centers now functioning. AVe are in accord with the propo>-al 
that federal grants should he available lo str(?ngthen and niainlain c\>uniunuty 
edueatlon (■enters at selected colleges and universities where community sclu»oi 
leadens could be traineif, thus; j^ronioting and supporting tiie conimunty education 
juovrjuent. 

We also believe that federal grants should he made available through the 
State Kducation Ageneies for the establishment of new conanunity school ])ro- 
granis and the expansion of existing onos. These grants should he utilized for 
the training and salaries of comnninity school leaders and for other related pro- 
gram expenses. Federnl funds should be allocated to local education agencie.s 
through their resi)ective State Kducation Agcjicies on a pro^s'-ram-api)roval hams, 
and in accordance with federal and state guidelines. 

We further believe thar comnuuiity education funds shoidd be apt»ortioaed to 
State Kducation Agencies oa an equitable ba.«si>, but should not be restricted to 
tJur dovelopmeat of pih>t and/or experiment/il projects ina.sinucli as the ext(Uit of 
;.»rogram developnu'Ut varies c(Misiderably among the several states. 

AVe supiK>rt tlu^ reconunendation tluit the U.S. Otlice of Education (through tlie 
Commissioner) adndnister this legislation and be chargcl with tluj added re- 
.^p'onsibility of promoting community schools through specific national programs 
of advocac.v and education. 

We thank you for this oi)port unity to i)rcseut our views and we ask your care- 
ful ronsideratit)!!. In the event further hearings arc held, we would like the 
opi)ortimify {o present adilitional information. In any case, a.s we as.semhie 
additional data, we .shall forward it to the committee. 



Wliereas. The PTA recognizes that the learning process is a continuing one, 
and 

Whereas, The community school mny be the vehicle for realizing the full poten- 
tial of every individual. reganPess of ;ige, and 

Whereas, 'I'lie philosophic i)rinciple tliat the public schools belong to the people 
of Hie comimmity may l»ecome fi reality tuider this program, nfiSl 

Whereas. The community school integrates, insofar as possible, the com- 
munity's educational, soeial. physical, recreational, and health programs for 
children, yoiitli. and adults, be it therefore 

Rcfiolvcd, That the National I'TA and all its branches promote the development 
of the community school program to luoro fully utilize the public school facilities. 



Community School in ^fontgomery County began as a grassroots movement in 
lOGO in response to the need for something for children to do in the Vnil&aua 
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Jr, Iligli area where tlioro wore 11,000 fuinilies nm\ only one small siioppini? cuii- 
tov. Cliildroii luul to bo driven ovurywlicro. L'a routs onroUeil in reerontiou or 
iulult oducntiou conrsos had to iravol i>oniutiiiu's half-way yoro:js tho County. 
Tiie anonymity of the suburban sprawl was a reality around l*arkhind. County 
ajreneios seomod uures{)oi)sive to eiiizeus coneornod about lu-obloms in tlunr 
Ctmnnunity. And tho school structures, some of llioni alr-couditloued. paid for 
with hard-earnod lax dollars, sai idh?. ruauy thn»Ui:lH)ut the suciunor uionths. 

Interest in tlie community school eoui-ept hoj;au wlu»n a iu'ot(i{y[)e of what is 
nuw the area advisory I'ouucil wjis fornuHl to determine tlie nature and scojio of 
Jschool-eouua unity lUMiblems. 'i*lu> need for action beraino ai>i)arenr, .Mr, Kiehard 
Davis, principal at Kurdish Man(u\ was tho tirst to iutroduco the concept of 
commniiity scliooJs. When it; )H'camo clear after a rot'/h coniaiunity survey tljat 
this nngljt possibly jji-ovide a solution to the many eonceriis of an^a faniilios, an 
action i;ronp to invest igar(» llie concejit roruied, led by Mrs, Virginia Morroiio, 
tlien a past president ot! lirooklmven Klcnienlary I'TA. and supiiortod and 
enconrajiod hs I>r, Ernest Snodj,M-ass, Area II Ass't SuperintcMidont, and l»nrk- 
land's princii)ai, Mr. Ciuy SmiiM. Jn^piiries wore scut to (lie Mott Foundation in 
Flint, Michiican, nri.u'inators of tlio idea in the llK^O's. Mrs. Morrone veniembors 
one meetin.t; to whiel) tliirty pe(*i)le canjo, notice Jiavin*,^ spread ineroly by word 
of mouth. ^Several visited Flint that Spriu- tu learn more. Auotlier rouj^li survey 
to detennine interest in start inj; a conmuniity sclmol revealed area families 
overwiiolminsly in favor of the concept. Mrs. Morrone, now an AVr, presented 
the concept to >rCClTA. wliich moved to lend its support, Mrs. ^rorrone tosti- 
lied at Iho Scliool JUnnu] J^ndjjet IXearings, and Parkland, alonr? with Kook 
Terrace High School in Uockville, and Takonni I'ark Jr. Ilijili, were budj,'oted 
for conun unity school ooordinntors. The coordinator is an essential cataly.st in 
the proeeSsS of community education. It is he (or slie) who. with si>eciuli7.cd 
trahdm? in Comninnity Education, surveys the eouiiu unity to dot ermine its ueedR 
ami seeks the assistance of the approiu'iate ai^ency, group, or individual to meet 
the needs as they are expressed by the community. Thhs is the key to the coni- 
numity scliool concept. Facli conununity scJiool reilects the natin'O, iieeds;, and 
desirc.s of the tonrimunity it serves. 

That Spring, when the Parkland coordinator position was eut from the School 
Boartl budget, the Parkland eommnnity rallied in protest, deluging the Super- 
intondent's oiliee with letters. The position was restored. ■ 

Presently there are six comnunnty .schools in operation in .Afontgomery Coun^^ : 
.uontgomory Hills, Southlawn, Twinbrook, Tnkoma Park, Kock Terrace Hi^h 
and Parkland. Community interest in Area VI for three years will linallv resTilt 
in a connnunity school at Damascus High in the near future. The Herbert Hoover 
Jr. High community, led by Mvs. Fran Weinberger, has boon actively seeking tcr 
implement community school during the last year, and the School Board lias allo- 
cated n coordinator position for FY '74 to start their program. 

An advisory council is an integral part of community school, with membens 
drawn from all segments of the community; from PTA's, civic association, the 
business connnunity, senior citizens, students, ministerial association.s. and other 
interest groups. Meetings are open and area citizen.^ arc invited to bring com- 
nuniity problems to the council Cor consideration. Propor organization and iniple- 
n)cntation of a comninnity .school council has been shown to provide connnunity 
identity from which loadcrshii) can emerge to ropresient the concerns of that 
comnnmity to tho county and slate government and other agencies. 

Though tile ideal is that every school l>cc(uuo a community .school, junior high.s 
have been felt to be the logical choice to begin a community scliool in a given area 
because of their gymnasium facilities, shown to be in constant demand, and be- 
cause of the number of feeder schools involved. Many arc air-conditiojied, pro- 
viding year-round use. An exception Las been made in the case of Twinbrook 
Flementary, an isolated c<niiui unity bordered by UockviUc Pike, Vicrs Mill Uoad 
and Twinbrook Pkwy. Wherever i)ossiblc, feeder schools are used for eomniunity 
school activities. 

It should be cniphasimi that the extent to which comnumity education is l.)eing 
implemented is not measured by the n inn her of programs ii connnunity school 
has to oiTor but by its success in putting the ideas, wants, and needs of local 
citizens back into the educational system. 

Conshlered by some to be in Stage 11 of development here in ^Montgomery 
County, community education has by no means reached its full potential. Still to 
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bo coiijsklered are: health aervicos (such as well-baby clinics), day-care centers, 
services for and utilization of senior citizens (such as day-care for seniors), 
uultural activity development, mental health counseling, swimming pools, inno- 
vation in regular school programs bringing the community into the schools and 
taking the students out to tlie community for learning experiences, wider use of 
the schools as university extension centers, additional gym in each school, free 
tutorial services, expanded free bus service for educational tours uiid senior 
citizens. 

"Community Education is not a gimmick without depth, or an ''add on,*' nor 
a new wuy of describing an existing structure. It is an alternative form of edu- 
cation that provides new dimeasious, new alternatives, and new approaches to 
the edueatiou of an entire community."* 



Statement of thk Nation^ll Recreation anu Tabk Association 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to present our views on ' 
H.R. 972, the Community School Center Development Act, and related measures. 
The National Recreation and Park Association supi^orts the goals of this legis- ) 
lation but we would like to suggest some modifications to assure the necessary i 
preparation and cooperation for good community-school programs. 

The National Recreation and Park As*sociation is the nation's principal public ' 
interest organization representing citizen and professional leadership in the ^ 
recreation and park movement in the United States and Canada. The National 
Recreation and Park Association's membership of some 18,000 includes profes- ' 
sionals working in public park and recreation agencies, members of policy mak- 
ing boards and commissions, educators, leaders in the private recreation and ) 
leisure industry, and concerned lay citizens. We are dedicated to improving \ 
parks, recreation and leisure activities. 

We recognize the importance of recreation as a major component of good 
community-school programming, and we are pleased to see recognition of that 
reflected in this bill. Park and recreation agencies have long advocated the pro- 
d\ictive use of school facilities for recreation, both during school hours and 
during non-school periods. Happily, in many areas fine cooperative programs of 
this type already exist. But such cooperation is by no means universal and many 
citizens are not benefiting fully from community resources. Community tax- 
payers can easily appreciate the enormous investment in the physical plant of 
school systems, and the waste of letting such an investment sit idle for many 
hours during a day and months during a year. Good programming and site 
design can transform a school into a tremendous community asset. 

Nothing seems more obvious than these simple statements of concept. How- 

.or, it has been the real life experience of NRPA professionals that effective 
. viplementation of these goals depends very heavily on a spirit of positive co- 
ope rati on> not competition, between the agencies and groups which should be 
involved. We have known of cases where beginning commnnity-scbool programs, 
in ndor to attract attention and garner community acceptance and involve- 
ment, hnve introduced recreation programs not in coox)eration with local park 
and recreation agencies, but an competition with them. While this is not a recom- 
auended procedure, it quickly provides a spotlight and rocus for the new program. 
Til us. instead of multiplying tiie possible services to a community, the program 
has immediately dupMcated activities, reproduced facilities already available, 
and replicated programs already heing provided by trained recreation profes- 
sionals. We feel strongly that this legislation represents the best opportunity 
to prevent thia sort of competitive situation and to insure the cooperation of the 
many agencies, recreation and other, wliich will be involved in community-school 
efforts. I 

Ref'rontion has come a long way from former college and professional athletes 
Mowing whistles on the playground. This profession has recognized its responsi- | 
bility to provide challenging nnd satisfying leisure services to fill increasing 
hours of leisure time. These new chnllenges have required new and different 
trnhiini: nnd there Jire now 315 educational institutions offering degrees in parks 



*K<»ron«kv. V. M. : "Corroptincr Somo ^rlsconccniinns Abnut Cnmmiinltv l^durntlon." 
/»//» Deltn rcappan, vnl. LIV No. 3 Nov. 1072. p. 3 00. (Dr. Korensky is Clias. Stewart Mott, 
Profossor, College of Kdueation, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton.) 
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and recreation. These curricula teach l)eople how to best meet the varied leisure 
needs of the old and young, the sound and the handicapped, those living iu cities 
and those in rural areas, etc. 

Title 1 of II.R. 072 establishes authority for grants to eOucatioual institutions 
to train conmiunity sciiooi directors. Tins training aspect is so basic to tJie 
operation and pliilosophy of community schools that we feel Congress should 
address the need for a well-rounded tniiiiing program encompassing not only 
educational techniques but methods of determining community needs, coordina- 
tion techni {jues, recreation philosophy, and other important disciplines. 

One of the publication services of NllPA is a series of bulletins called Manage- 
ment ^Uds. One of these bulletins is entitled "School-Community Recreation and 
)?ark Cooperation." This bulletin provides some historical information on com- 
munity-schools, articulates the role of recreation, offers some guidelines for 
cooperation, describes case histories, provides i^ample agreements and discusses 
planning for a community school. It also provides information on simple design 
considerations which can be incorporated into a building to increase its useful- 
ness. In addition to such oijvious dosign needs as increased open space and 
other facilities needed for community activities, the Iiniletin suggests some low- 
cost design features which should be eligible under u comnumity-school grant 
program. These include outside eii trances to cafeterias, libraries, shops and otlier 
special facilities, arrjingcments for closing off parts of the building not in use, 
and the means to control heat, lights and air^'onditioning for use only in needed 
areas. A copy of "Schoo'-Comnumity Recreation and Park Cooperation" is 
attached for Committee use and additior.al copies are available from NHPA. 

In conclusion, we would like to make the following spccitic recommendations 
concerning spccitic community school legislation : 

1. In order to nnike it clear that a comnnniity school program should be a 
joint effort between the school and other local groups and agencies. Section 2 
should be modified to rend : 

**It is the purpose of this Act to provide recreational, educational, and a 
variety of other conim unity and social services through the establishment 
of the community school as a center for such activities in conjunction with 
other community groujis (t?id local governmental agencicis" (underlines show 
changes.) 

2. To further underscore the joint nature of .snch programs, any antliori^jation 
for program grants, as in Title II, .should include a provision for subcontracting 
with other orgaiiixntious and agencies and for reimbursement. 

3. Clarifying changes are needed to show what the grants would cover. Will 
the fund.s be available for teacher salaries, home-school counselors, supplies and 
equipment, remodeling, costs of school operation during non-school hours? We 
support a •'maintenance of ctTort" provision. Our experience indicates that maxi- 
mmn dcxibility in the use of funds is essential, lliis should include authorizing 
minor alterations to schools to facilitate greater connnunity access and use. 

4. There is a noticeable lack of criteria for .selecting grant recipients in the 
proposed legislatif)n. It is important that Congress indicate its intent for the 
direction of these fund.s. Under Title I, we suggest that grants be made to 
colleges and universities offering connnunity .school training programs which 
will prepare the coordinator to pull together and organize conujuuiity resources 
to meet comnuinity needs. Such a program should include exposure to the con- 
cepts of .social work connnunity organization and coordination, and recreation. 

In Title II. the criteria for selection of connnunity school grantees should in- 
clude a provision for citizen participation in the development of the plan and 
continncd citizen involvement in its implementation. Also, the selection of 
grantees shouhl rennire cnoiierative effort between existing agencies and should 
encourage the involvement af other grou[)S in developing and implementing the 
j)rogram. 

5. Tiic allotn)cnt of connnunity school projects on a population basis does not 
sciMu to l>o supi)orted by a strong rationale. The present bill would provide states 
with a pojnilation below 5 million with a maximum of 4 projects. A state be- 
tween 10 to 35 million could receive 8. However, such an allotment does not 
specilicaUy relate grant dollars to population We have prepared a breakdown 
of the number of projects which would be ac':orded each state under the present 
formula (copy attached). There is some indication from past programs that proj- 
ects of this nature do best in smaller communities where agencies and programs 
can he identiHcd and unified. Further, larger cities often have a broader range 
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<»f supplciiU'lital ruiuliii;: pi-(i,L:r:i in> t(i assist tliom. Wt» sii;:.uvst tliat the Cnnuiiitttv 
ri'-rxaiiiliiL' this inuNisioii. A possihlo ;i](iM*iiatlV(^ would bc' it\^'iou;il allotment of 
funds with dircrt comprtition hi'twron projects within vnvU ro;:ion. A st>i-i>nd 
alli'rnafivo would lie appon irumiont Uw nioro or loss poj^idous ai'oas. with i)rojocl" 
competition within earh cato^^ory. 

t;. Wo are aware of cun-ent crint roversy ov(>r the usefulness of Advisory 
t'ouncils in eonnerlhm with federal fuudiu'4 jirtii^'fams. \Vi» lu'lieve that a stnmtr 
ojise exists for rreaiiu.u^ one here. Success in the comumnity scIumiI area will de- 
pend on I he cooperation of several <lisciplines ami ;ri'oups. and the lield is n<'W 
atid op(>n to ehaaire. An Advisirry {'ouncii can heli>. We renitmneml (hat lu'esenr 
n>endiorshii> an<l rccpilri'ments for a]»poiuiment. :is well as dtilies, he uiorc clearly 
enum-iated. Wi' reconuiiend Hm' fiillowiu.Lr lauL:ua,L:<' for Soetion ;>l)iila). 

"'riuf Couu'-il shall include rci)re>enta(ives of ihe \'arious services int'juded 
to ho pmvided in i-omunmily srhool ]iro:^rams."' 
We also sjiir^rost ihar a fime limit Ik* set fni- tlie apjioifUment of mem hers and for 
replaceuienis. We support expan>i<in of Cnuucil funelir)ns (Sec lo ineludt* 

review of proiivani rei;\ilations. 

We arc pleased tt) hjive this opportunity to ox]M-ess nur supitorr for the coni- 
ninnily-scl» -aoviMueut and the intent <)f the prop<ised le.^-ishi t ion for furtherin;r 
that nmve. .. We stand ready in provifh? any additinnal information. 

Thanlv you. 

1070 Cr.Nsrs 

States with a pupuhition less than tivo millinu M ]»r<»Jerls) : 



Alabama 


Nebraska 


Alaska 


Xevada 


Ariyjina 


Xew Uampshire 


Arkansas 


New Mexicti 


l'o|(u-ado 


Xorrli I );d<ota 


( 'onneci j(Mit 


( >klalioma 


1 Delaware 


( )rei;on 


l>i>trict of Columhia 


lihiide Island 


f;e(U";ria 


South Carolina 


Hawaii 


Sruuh I >ak(.ita 


Idaho 


Tennessee 


J»>\Vil 


rrah 


Kansas 


\*erniont 


Kentucky 


\*ii';riuia 


hoiusiana 


Washinirt'iu 


Maine 


West N'ir.iiinia 


Maryland 


Wiseoi^sin 


Mimifsota 


Wyondn;r 


Mississippi 




Missouri 




M(adami 





States witli poj)ulation of more tiian 5 nuJlion !)Ut less than 10 millioji ((> 
projects) : 

Klorida Miehi^ran 
Indiana. Xe'.v Jersey 

Massachusetts X(U'th Carolina 

S'tates with popuhitioii more llnin 30 nu'llion but less tlian 15 million C8 projects) : 
Illinois Pcnuf-'yhania 
Ohio 'i'exas 

States witli pojatlatiiUi jnore tijnn tifteen millhm ('10 inojeets) : 
California Xf'W ^'ork 

Xuirni Cahoi.iNa CoNr.itK.ss of Tahknts and Tkaciikks, 

JJncoInton, X.C\, August 30, 7.973. 

Hon. Cart. O. Pkkkins. 

ClKiirnutn, Suhcomnnttrf\ House Committee on J-Jd neat ion, Kaybuni Bouse OOlce 
Bnihlhiij, Wanhiiigton, D.C. 
t)K.\\i Mn. PrHKiNs: It has come to our attention that your comnuttcc will hold 
lioariiij^s on conniumiy school IcKislatiun in September 11)73. 



SI 

TIio Nortli C'arolinn (*oiij;ivss (\( PnmUs aiul Tujidioi'sj endorses nml SMpiHM-ts 
tlio (.'(uicepr. We iuv ]m)}ni>t\w^ ii. in ouv state le^'isl.-Uioii inv^^'nini. We Relieve it 
has inenli.'iihible merit niui puteiitinl, luiioti;; which are expaiulea eduentioual 
^'ppori nnine>: tor uU citiwiis ; luoro eliieit-iif, exloiisive .-iiul i>ractical ii.se of school 
farilities; iiicreasi'd awareness of s('ho(>i-eoniiniini( y needs; j;reater c<)oj)eration 
am! ini-n'asod en\a'rs lo fullill tliese needs: and t,Mvaii'r lay eitizen api)reeiatioJi 
of loeal srlitml adiniiiisi rat ions ami tln'ir iMnli^a vors to impi'uve the quality ot' 
ediieatioti under cxistiii.ii; and sonieiiuies tr.\ ini; ein-ninstnnees. 

U'e iirw serious eoiisidfration ot* ami a I'avurable report on this inii)ortant: 
le.irishition. 

'i'Uauk yoii and host wisiies. 
Sin<vrt']y. 

Mrs. Frank 11. (.'kowkll. I' rr si doit. 



Amkuu'ax Association' or 
(.'o M M c \ n V A su J V y i on (.'ol r.Kd i:s, 

^\'l)ti }(ibry 21, /073, 

Hon. Caiu. Pkkkins, 

t'haintuni, t'otnt/iittcr on Ednvntiun and Luhor, V.lii. House of Representatives, 
\VasIiini/ton, h.r, 

Dkau CoxfiitKssMAX lM;uKixs: It would be appreciated it' this letter eonlU be 
made part of the record ot the hearin.:;s held ^tSeptember G, 15)73, on H.U. 07:2, the 
Counuunity School Center Developnicjit Act. 

The Assoeiaiion apphiuds Iu)th the concept of the connnunity scliool and the 
dedication of its advocates. As an association of coniuiunity-oriented colleges, 
we have long supported the invotvement of educational institutions in tlie healtii, 
education, and welfare of their conununities. Thus we see nnich value iu the 
coucei>t of the coniuiuidty sciiool, and have watched with interest the develop- 
ment of the community school nu)vemejit iji Miclii^'an ami other parts of the 
country, with the a>5sistance of the Mott Foundation. There is also much potential 
ft>r community school/cunuuunity college cooperation, as evidenced by the rela- 
tionships developed between the two groups in the state of INUehignu. 

A couiiuuiiit.N' seiioo). Jike a community college, promotes a syadjiosis of S'chool 
and surroumlinj;s which can work to the benelit of each. The schooPs program 
is enriched by the infusion of elements of the "real'' world, its people, and its 
concerns, us Weil as through the greater utilization of its facilities aud the 
satisfatrl ion which can conjc through service and the meeting of public needs. 

F(u* the eonumndty a convenient place for a variety of edueatiomil and recrea- 
tirmal acnvities and social serviccii has obvious beuetits, not only in terms of 
what can be gained from tlic programs themselves but from tiie sense of com- 
munity which can develop tlu'ougli a well* run program. 

Federal support, as t'uvi.'^ioned in II. U. 072, would help to give a national em- 
pha.si.s to tiie commuiu'ty .scliooJ concept, ami make it possible for states and 
commuiuties which do m^t now have connnunity schools to get them started. 

We see Die tr.'uinng comjKment of II.U. 072 as a vitally important part of the 
bin. A complex variety of skill.s and uuderstamling is needed for effective leader- 
sliip of a comnuiuity school. This part of the bill would support the development 
of training programs in suflicient nund)er and of such (pmlity that potential 
community educ.ition le.-iders receive adeipiate traiinng. 

Our one coneern. unless tlu» luil is revised sliglitly as suggested below, is that 
this program ndght iw^)tentially -cause {!ither coniliet or duplication at the local 
lev(d. Many connnunity colleges are currently serving as conunuiuty .schools in 
the very som.s'c envisioned by tbi.s bill. But, if tho cvnctrd pro^rnw .should focus 
too narrowly on the delivery system rather than the objectives to he served, It is 
roneeivable that a eomnnunty school could be established in an elementary 
seliool just a few blocks fr(nn a communily college which is serving similar 
purposes. 

This would l)e wasteful and an unnecessary duplication of services. The 
potential for conliict is not by any means confined to this particular sort of con- 
frontation. A mucfi wicfer variefy of iocai sociai and educational agencies are 
involved in community education programs and all of these organizations could 
be viewed competitors with local school districts. 

The j;)tejit of U)i.s bj]l hs we presume, to fill a need in places or circumstances 
in which the need is not presently being met. This intent could be clarified by a 
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stntement in fhe bill indicating that community schools should serve to coordl- 
nate community resources and pull varieties of existing resources together and 
integrate them into a plan or program. We should seek a coordinated, conjunc- 
tive effort of all organizations which want to be Involved in community educa- 
tion activities. 

This problem could be handled through some changes in the language of 
Title II of tlie bill, which, in general, does not give the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion sufficient guidance on the selection of speciflc projects within the states. To 
protect against the establishment of duplicative systems in local areas, two 
points could be added: 

(1) Section 201(a) could be amended to read "The Commissioner may, upon 
proper application, make grants to local educational agencies in conjunction 
with other local agencies for the establishment of new community school pro- 
grams and the expansion of existing ones." This would ensure that local health, 
recreation, social and educational agencies (other than the LEA) are involved 
in the planning of the projects. 

(2) Section 203, which gives the only advisories on criteria for selecting recip- 
ients, could require a survey of exi> ring community education facilities in the 
community in question. This would li- lp verify the need for such a service in tliat 
particular area and by the same token ensure against duplication, 

Altlinugli nnt rein tod to tlie prnblt-ui of (luplicN-ition, we would .<upi>nrt an nddi- 
tionnl clijiime in Title XT, wliicli would he liolpful in giving more floxibility in 
the use of funds fivnilnblo to ;iny one stiite. The system outlined in Section 202 
would give .'^tatos with .r pninihition a iixcd number of iirojoet.s, wliicli woukl mako 
it necessary for oafli of the stjilc's i)rojects to he of o.vactly the same .size and 
cost, whereas it is quite concfivnblo tlint lesser funds, to give a boost to n greater 
number of existing projects, niiglit be the most (losirnl)le use of the money iu 
some states. A uioro llexil)le system would apportion total program funds to the 
states on tl\e basis of tlioir poj dilation as ii porcontatro of total population. Funds 
thus apportioned eould be allocated in the most appropriate manner in the indi- 
vidual states. 

Before closiiijr. T would like to make a fnw coininenfs n:i n.R. 100-10. the "roiu- 
muntty l^^dueation T^evolopninnt Act of 1078", introduced l)y T'ongressnian Kohman 
on Septombor 5. l^iTS. This bill has a purpose similar to that of IT.R. 072. with 
the basic differeuce being the delivery system of federal assistance to conunuiiity 
education. 

T thiidc the bilPs use of the term "comuumity education** rather than ''com- 
munity school** is good in tli.'it it gives a l>roader focus on the work to i)e accom- 
plished, and may. in a subtle way. serve to draw in the community's total rc- 
.sonrees nmre naturally and help to avoid the potential problems of duplication 
mentioTU'd above. 

Howevor. H.R. 10010 lias a serious prol)leui which T would hope the Committee 
will consider. This is in ihe definition of "institution of higher education*' in 
Section 3. T am attaehing a letter wliieh eame to our ofiice from the State of 
Xe\v Hampshire to illustrate one state's reaction to this. By omitting part of 
the acf-Tediation language which is in II.Tl. 072. where it is stated that "sucli 
term also includes any school wliicli i)rovides not less than a one-year program 
of training to prepare students for gainful employment in a recognix(»d occupa- 
tion, and wliicli meets the provision of clauses (A). (B). CT)). ane' ^E)". the 
<lefinition in H.K. 10049 would cxcV'vIg technical institutes and other uon- 
hacca laureate i^ostsecondary institutions from participation in trainiuff jiroj^ranis 
for community education directors and coordinators. Tlie case against sucli 
exclusion is stated very well in the attached letter and need not be repented here. 

Thank you very much for permitting us to express our views. Tf you should have 
any further questions, please contact us. 



Hon. Cari. T). Perkins. 
Chairmon, General F^nhconwiiifee m Effucation, Rnjf'burn House Office Build in 
Washington, D.C. 

Drab Sm: A critical need in Toledo is to securo financial resources to support 
a more intensive and extensive implementation of the Community-School concept. 



Sincerely, 



Edmit:;i) .7. 0t.ka7i:ti. .Tr. 



Tttk Tolkdo Phrlic Sohools. 
Toledo, Ohio, Avpust SI. 7.075. 
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Serious Ihrnncial. social niid cultural problems in urlmu ediicatidu can, indeed, be 
nmeliornted by federal sui)i)ort of C<MiiUunuty-Scliool I'rogrnuis, 

Toledo Public Schools have had a community School Centers— The Toledo 
Lighted School Proj^rnms — since IDtiO. Colloetive evidence supports the position 
that the Lighted School Proj;ram luis contributed to the achieved objectives 
following : 

OBJECTIVES OATA 



1. Improved cultural, social nnd 
reere.itional opi)ort unities for 
Toledo stndeni.s. their parents 
and otJier interested ndn]t.s. 



Improved cognitive kills that 
lead to improved euiployabili- 
lY and self-snlhcieney in an 
urbjin setting. 

Improved SrliooUCommuuity Re- 
lations and increased Pnblic 
Sui)port for Schools. 



1. (a) During last year there were U,0-10.- 
:VS'2 times when individuals (stu- 
dents and adults) participated in 
siune u)a)jner in the lU'Ogram (see 
attached brochure). 
( 1) ) 13 ililTerent coimn unity groups used 
rlic JJ glued Schools for a toral of 
(iSl dift'ereut sessions (see attached 
brochure) involving 2,01i.),ss-j indi- 
vidual contacts. 
'2. Adult P.asic Education and Adult 
Vocational l*rogranis are offered 
and their enrollments last year 
were 1,03S and 5,733, respectively. 
;>. (a) The citizens of Toledo ai)proved a 
40 million dollar school luuUIing 
l)rogram last year. 

(b) The schools have negotiated and 
and ;n*e using public tax supported 
transportation facilities to replace 
school operated b\ises. 

(c) The schools will be providing school 
lunch facilities for all students 
as a result of conmumity-sehool 
studies. 

4. (a) L'arent Advis<u*y groui)s are having 
direct input into jirogram plan- 
ning in a wide variety of instruc- 
tional and service areas that are 
regional or .system wide. 

(h) Parent involvement is being achiev- 
ed in individual schools iu budget 
planning, 

5. (a) This is a difficult objective to sup- 
port with specific data, but wo can 
I>oint to two indices: (a) the lack 
of nmjor eommnnity disrui>tions 

and (b) an increase in nunority 
groups expressing their concerns 
in constructive ways through orga- 
nized groups, 
(b) The sclu>ols have initiated special 
])rojects to improve nunority rela- 
tions with the Afro-Americans and 
the Mexican-Aiiiericans. 

Obviously, all of these gains are not directly attributable to the Lighted 
School Pro (J ram, but we have every reason to believe that this program has biM^n. 
and continues to be. extreuitly instrumental in initiating and encouraging the 
basic elemerits of the community school concept. 

Of equal importance is the recognition that if resources wore available we 
would be aljle to achieve an even greater movement toward the conuiumity- 
scJjooI goals. 

We in Toledo do. indcM^d. strongly endorse and sui)i)ort you iu your eHorts to 
effect funding for Senate Bill 335. 
Very truly yours, 

Fr.A.VK Drcic, 
Suitcrintendcnt of SchooUi, 



4. Greater participation of citizens 
iu school issues. 



Ease minority tensions and 
create greater levels of co- 
oi)e ration and understanding. 
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BRIGEAil YoUN'G UN'IVEBSITY, 

ScptemlGr21, 197S. 

Hon. Cabl Perkins, 
Ray bum OMcc Building ^ 
^y(^ish ington, B.C. 

I)ii.vBMR, Ci^uRMAN : Dr. Keith Rogor.s, Associate Director of Couiniunity Kdii- 
cation at Brighniu Young University 1ms rojiirosted that I write you concerning 
some of the recent developments that can be attributed to Community Kducation 
in some of our local school districts here in Utah, 

We have just completed a preliminary review of a few selected districts and 
these are some of our tindings. There were 274,084 enrollments for Utah citizens 
provided by Community liiducatiou in and above the regular school enrollment 
for an average student cost of ,?1.10 each. Some comrauuities where community 
.schools; operated, there was a decrease in vandalism of 36% from the previous 
year. Keferrals to juvenile courts \\\ some districts operating community schools 
have l)een reduced l)y 'S,\^'t. Adnlr iMlucation pariifipMtion increased in the 
districts over the previous year. In some of our community schools the public 
school libraries are opened during the summer and are available year round for 
public use. In the schools operating n community school program, the average 
daily attendnnce of all regular day students has increased l.T%. 

Some of the eomnnmity .schools were able to secure commodity foods for Senior 
Citizen programs and feed Senior Citizens in many school cafeterias. The regu- 
lar program in some schools has been enriched by the eonnnunity concept and 
now course.-^ and nctivities were begun in different areas such as music, reading* 
.*^cience. math, recreation, early childhood education, .special parent and child 
training, vocational and avocatioiial interests, etc. Some students who have been 
dro|>-onts are non* able to re-establish credit and re-enter the high school pro- 
gram for graduation with their colleagues. 

We are planning through the renminder of this year to run a more compre- 
hensive study in Utah concerning some of the measurable outcomes of how 
community school does actually affect the school and the neighborhood. Some 
of these will ]K>ssil)ly be available within the next month or so. 

If we can be of any further assistance to you at that time, please let us know. 
Sincerely, 

RrcnAUD L. Dekx, 

Graduate Intn'tu 
B.Y.V, Rcfjimuil Center -for 
Commn.rJy School Development, 



The Co n£m unity School Progr^vnc i.v the Dtstiuct of Columbia 

BACKCnOU.VD 

The community school program continues to emerge as the medium through 
which a com])rehensive program for continuing education from infancy through 
the parenthood and ensuing adult years may be provided. It is the medium 
thromrh which our school system assists in the development of locnl comnuini- 
fles wlM<'h are able to produce capable leadership; will be supportive of. arul 
deeply involved in the school and its programs; and will contribute to the gen- 
eral development of the total community'.s organization and growtli in problem 
sohMug teehniques and cn parities. 

The community school functions as a family school and service center which 
will identify the ])roblems of parents and children; find resources, recruit volun- 
teers or develo]) j)rogranLs to alleviate these probleuLs; and be open for com- 
nu'Tiij y use in the evenings and on tlie weekends. 

In this manner the eomnnmity .^jchool provides educational, enrichment, 
family development, recreational and special interest programs^ which will be so 
stimulating and so inviting that the local residents turn to the school as the 
center of eomnnmity life and as the agent which will help them find a better life. 

On.TECTIVK.S 

1. To develop a school and its adjacent community so that each is a part of and 
.supportive to the other in endeavors to prei)are both children and adults in gain- 
ing the maximum from life. 
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To wicouvngc tho school to luok at the total comiuunity as a place where 
learning occurs. 

To create witlun t!ie communiiy n wnrrnntiMl view oC tlio .school as a dovcl- 
oi>cr nf resoiirrrs nnniiau, ecnnomic), and a center for exploring courses of 
action. 

2. Til (leveln;) prn^rranis in coojieratifai with other local a^'enrh»s and institu* 
(i<in,s (hat incrca>e each persnu's clia hc(» ror successfully acquirin^^ functional 
skills anil iniprovini: pcrsnnal cai^aliilit ics. 

Tti create proL'ra uis rellectin;; Inith the needs and di»sircs of \ho eonninunty. 

To ereate in^jgrams linding or deveh>i)in!^ a imol of Nieul couiniunity personnel 
as headers. 

To ereati? programs strengthening tlu^ family in ways that allow each nu'udicr 
to grow. 

To develop prtjgranis which help sclmoi stalY including teacliers, tcaciicr aides, 
supervisors and adudnistrators tn hci-ome increasingly aware of connnnnity needs 
and special rliild ni'cds growing fmm tlie connnunity envirtunncut. 

To rreate programs which will hi-lp teachers liecome successful in their li'ach- 
j^ng Jlirongh (]»e reduction (»r chissrooni rensh)n and frustration fiu'merly caused 
hy lunui't individual and couiuuiully needs. 

8, To train si-lmol stalT speciJicalJy 3'esi)0iisilde for initia/irig sch(Jol coaiuitirn'fy 
programs and comnuuucation. 



Tlie Conininid?y Scho(/l iMvigram was develdpeil by ttie rri)an Service Corps 
in UHio at I.o^an S{'lu)ol and lias now incrcasi-d to a total of fourteen schools 
scattered thronglnuu. llie District of t'tdnadaa. 

J*ilnt prujfct. — Thr Lofjdn Co)in)uf>iiti/ sclKfol — Pdll iOd'j 

The coumuuUy seliool program was developed by the Trhnn ^^crvice Corps at 
the l.ogan Sc-linol heginning in the fall of iDlio. Tin? Uogan Scimol was selected as 
a schoii] whose sraft' and coniUMfiiity were reeeptive to (lie connnunity school 
concept, anil whosi* physical plant antl facilities (andirorinui, space in' the de- 
nntuntahles and jilayground) were snitahJe for a variety of lu-ograms, A com- 
niinnty school direcKtr was appointed at a 'J'euchei's Salary LMass 15 level. Uer 
role was to organize the activities, deve|(»i) the program to meet tin* coiamurdty's 
needs, and recruit the necessary volunteers and resonrci».s for iniplennaitation ol! 
the programs. 

Initiul t\ri)(in.s}r)n, — The Maury CfoiDniaiiii/ .S'c/joo/ — Fdll PJfld 

The iH'ogram was extended and exjianded to .Maury School in rcsfjonse to that 
sdiooUcoaimunity's enthusiasm to the itiea of tlevelopi ng a connnmnty school, A 
proposal was snhnntted hy the t;rhnn Service Corj»s to the .Junior Li»aguc of 
Washington reijuesting a grant from that organisation to provide the di rector. s 
Halary for the Maury program, 

'I'he .Maiiry School directf>r's salary was provided hy the Junior League until 
the V.H'h snninier proposal for connnunity schools went into ett'ect, 

Appointmrnt of three model school ilU'i'ihn cnmniHnity .school coordinatorfi — 
March J007 

In March, 1*M)T. tlu'ce conmumity school coordinators were aj)jjointed and 
assigned resiwctivcly to liruee and JI. I). CooUe Klementary Schools and (Jarnet- 
INitterson Junior Iligli School, a'heir salaries came from Klementary and Second- 
ary Education Act funds and were funded at the Teachers Salary Class 18 level, 
TJie initial inoiitljs of their assigiunent were sijcnt in i)econung acquainted with 
connnunity resources, agencies, school stall and children, and in developing plans 
for future programs based on identitied conujuudty and school needs. 

Summer expansion of the community schofd proyram — A title III project June-' 
Auffu.H JVG7 

The Board of Education approved a proposal datcMl May, 1007, for the expan- 
sion of tlie Com m unity School i*r/>gn.'ni as a Title XII Project to inchuio the 
Logan, Maury, II, 1), Cooke ami Krncc Ji^lemontary Schools as well as the Garnet- 
Patterson Junior High iischool. The Urban Service Corp,s and the Model Scliool 
Division were responsible for cooperatively coordinating the program operations. 
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Title III community school prouram extension to June 1968 

The initial contract negotiated with the Oflice of Education was then extended. 
A reallocation of unexpended funds extended the grant for the operation of the 
Logan, Maiiry, H. D. Cooke, Bruce and Garnet-Patterson Community Schools 
on a minimal basis until June, 1008. Certain initial operating fuiidjs were also 
allocated to supplement the MorL^nn School Project. 

The Adium-M organ Community School program — Morgan School — Fall 1967 

The l^oard of Education has approved the operation of the Morgan School as a 
community controlled school bejj^inning September, 10C7 under the responsibility 
of the D.C. School System, the Morgan Community and Antioch College. The 
Morgan School Council was elected and charged with the responsibility of design- 
ing that school's curriculum, selecting staff and developing policies which repre- 
sented the concerns of the area residents. 

Pur^'iuit of certain interagency and interdepartmental resources 

The Logan project in preschool education, — The administration extended and 
expanded the preschool program at Logan. An experimental prcgram in infant 
and preschool education, emphasizing parental participation, was co-sponsored 
by the District of Columbia School System and the Washington School of 
Psychiatry. Consultants from the Oflice of Education and National Institute of 
Mental Henlth were involved. 

The United Planning Organization proposal for the establishment of parent and 
child center 

The Oflice of Economic Opportunity designated Washington, D.C. as one of 
the twenty-tive cities eligii)le for funds to plan and operate Parent and Child 
Ceiiiers. This new i>iIot program was funded by the Department of Housing 
•ind Urban Development, the Oflice of Economic Opportunity, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. The administration designated stafiC 
niemhers to represent the D.C. Public Schools in the program planning stage 
upon invitation from the United Planning Organization. 

A proposal from the recreation dcpurtmctit to expend Us program in two schools 
The admini.stratiou engaged in exploratory conferences with representatives 
of rhe I'.oard of Din^ctors. the admini.'^tration and the staff of the Recreiition De- 
pnrtnient to plan strategies for cooixirative action between the D.C. Public 
Schools and this District agency. Plans were develoi)ed for the expansion of the 
Recreation Department programs at the Hart and Garnet-Patterson Junior High 
Schools. 

Administrative exploratio7i of additiorial resources 

Exploratory c(/Tn?nunications and cotifere^xces %cith Mott Foundation {Flint, 
}fichigan) representatives. — During March, 19G7 representatives from the Mott 
Foundation visited Washington, D.C. Conferees included the Superintendent, 
members of liis stsiff. Congressnuui Donald Kiegle, the lOxecntive Director of the 
Mott Foundation, Mr. Frank Manley, and a tru.stee of the Mott Foundation, 
Mr. Joseph Anderson. At that time the Mott Foundation indicated that it would 
contribute to the support of the community school effort in Washington, D.C. 

Ill September. 10(J7, the administration indicated in a letter to Mr. Frank 
Mnnley of tlie Mott Foundation, that the D. C. IMihlic School System wished to 
explore tlie possilulity of receiving a grant from the Foundation. A tentative 
projection of budget tigures to support a nujre comprehensive program for the 
five centers currently oiierating was included. 

On October 23, inOT, representatives from the Alott Foundation. Congressmnn 
Hiegle. the Acting Superintendent and members of his staff conferred in the 
ntljce of the Acting Supenntendent and developed a proposal for submission 
the Mott Foundation. 

Vrngrnm overview at the request of Representative Edith Green 

A capsule review of selected aspects of the District's Vocational and Com- 
munity .School Program was provided Congres.swonian Edith Green tli rough 
conferences and a preliminary tour to ol)serve certain school programs at her 
request, ^irs. Oreen has publicl.v stated her interest in and supiK)rt of the ad- 
ministration's program in these two areas. 
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A^Ulitional inipettis for the expansion of conmiunity school programs in the 
AVashiniiton, D.C. systoni was provided the award of a }>10,000 grant in 
ll)0s~10i;0 h.v t\\Q C\ S. Harding Mutt Foundation. 

This grant. .sni)ph.'nieiited hy ma telling funds from the D.C. Government, made 
avaij;)hle achlifional siaiT and inerea.vod progranjs and .services at Logan and 
t'.anieC-raiter}«on Conunnniiy Seliuols. 

(yofgrcasioual appropriation fiscal year J 070 

The si'hool adnnni-st ration nuule l)udgetnry requests for allocation.s which 
supported four eoinmnniry >elioo].^ in 1000, 

This number wa.s ineroasoil to six in Fiscal Year 1070 hy the support of Con- 
gres.sman Donald Riegle to the lIo\Kse of Representatives Appropriation's Com- 
mit lee. 

Suppionoitnl Motf foundation Grant, — 1970-71 

The efforts of the I'ul'lir Schools uf the District of Columbia to develop its 
cnmuiunity edneation i)rogranis continued to receive the generous .supi)ort of the 
MiHt Foundation. This support was evidenced by an additional grai;t in January 
r.>TU for $lC)0.0t)O which per nutted Uio operation of Uve addllioual schools, begin- 
ning in March 1070, and whieli expired .lone 30, 1071. 

J* resent status 

In Fiscal Year 10T2, congres.sional approval was given to provide funds for 
eleven community schools in the amount of $4Tu.0. Additional funds of ^-IS.S were 
allocated in February 1073 to staff and operate the Woodson Senior High Com- 
niunity ScIum)! Program. This represents a total of }?;'523.4 for twelve schools. 

The twelve ar(» Beers, IJruce, II, l). CooU'e, Kmery, Hundley, Johnson, Logan, 
_\fanry, Fanl, Uiehnrd.son, River Terrace, and Woodsou Senior High School. Two 
niher .school programs are funded by Title I monies. 



The schools in order of establishment are : 

lOOij—Logan. Hd and G Sts., Service area I. 

1000 — Maury, Teiuiessee and Constitution Ave. NE — Service area I. 

IOCS— Garnet-Pattor.son, 10th and V Streets, N\V Service area VI. 

Harrison, 13th and W Streets, NW Service area VL 

1000—11. D. Cooke, 17th and ICuclid Streets, NW Service area VII. 

Brnce, Sherman Avenue and Kenyon Streets, N\V Service area VII. 

1970 — Hen (1 ley, 4th and Che.sapeake Streets, SE Service area IV. 

Bee^te^ SUth and Alabama Avenue, SJE Service area IV. 

Emery. Lincoln Road and S Streets. NE Service area VII. 

Richardson, HSd ami J31aine Streets, NE Service area III. 

Johnson Jr. High, Brnce aru) Robinson Place, SE Service area IV. 

Paul Jr. High, 8th and Oglethorpe Streets, NW Service area J. 

1071 — River Terrace, 34th and Dix Streets, NE Service area III. 

1072 — Woodson Sr. High School, 56th and Eads Streets, 

XB Service area III. 



STAFFING 

Tlie Department of Summer Schools, Continuing Education and Urban Serv- 
ice Corps is responsible for the administration and supervision of twelve schools 
and coordinates the programs in all community schools in cooijeration with the 
Elementary and Secondary Departments, Model School Division and Anacostia 
Conun unity Scliool Project. 

An Assistant to the Assistant Superinl^Tident for Comnmnity School Coordina- 
tion provides the administrative direction, supervision, and coordination of the 
Community School I'rogram Cor the system. He is responsible for staff and pro- 
gram development, for establishing linkage with District, Federal, recreational 
agencies, for budget preparation and monitoring program costs. 

The staff of each school consi.sts of a coordinator, TSA-8, who is charged with 
the responsibility for the development and planning of programs in response to 
the needs and requests of the community. This coordinator is directly resjionsible 
to the building principal and directs the administration and supervision of 
those programs and activities which make up the content of the conmiunity 
school program. 
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The coonliiiJitors nrv. suppDrtt'd b.v i-oiniiiuiuty aidos aiicl parent as.sistant.< 
wbo provUlc clevical a^^slstiUH!v^ ^;vrve as Unison with rosUleiils, assisf the rej;uhu' 
(lay portion, rocruit voluntoers and participate in variety of \vay« to ensure 
l»etter coniiiuinii-atinn aiiil ninlersiandin.u helween tJie hiniie and Liie sihool. 'I'lie 
number of ^uvh support per.sons van^^es t'roiii tliree to six persons at eaclj seliooL 



TIio aetual programs for eaeli eonsmunity seliool vary, for by delinition, the 
parlicuhiv aeiivities tlie cimHuunity st-houl sponsors, as well as tlio total pro- 
jjrram it develops, are based on tbi- desires and needs of the eomuuinity it serves. 
Wliile eaeli pro^'nini starts ■"where the participants are,*' whether child or adult, 
and grows to provide many possibilities fiU" use of leisure time, coiuuiunity iu- 
volvemeut, ami direction of life, eacti school is also developing evenin.u' and week- 
end programs through which parents can learn how to help their own children, 
and adults ami youth may work towards seir-iinpnnement and family strength- 
ening. Kach community school is also developing cooi)erative programs with 



Over a pi^riod of about eight years, the Commuuily School Trogram lias grown 
fi'oui two sclojols to sixteen schfM)ls. These pr()granis are placed in strategic areas 
through* mt ilu; city. Great care has been taken to disiMjrse these schools iu rela- 
ti<m to neeil. 

Tho siu)port of Congress plus tlie gcnertuis grants from the C. Stewart Alott 
Foundation iu l^'lint, Michigan provided the linancial assistance winch cou- 
ti'ibut('d to this rapid expansion. 

l>urlisg the past eight yeai's the (.'ommunily School rrograui : 
<I) Siu'ved as a catalyst for c<munuuity action iiy nu)lalizin*^ couimunity rosi- 
dent.*-* to seek eoopei-ative action to sccurt? improved liglitiug. for their iieighbor- 
IumhI : by heautitication prefects, encouraging sickle cell anemia testing; by 
providing weekly drug i)revention seminars; i)rotestiug issuance of li(pu)r 
licenses: Ijy .supporting d;iy care programs; by providing space for meetings of 
local civic groups : 

(2) Operated as a center serving peoi)lc of all ages; conducting pnrk-your-child 
services for tots whose iiarents atteml adult programs: by extending the day for 
scIh'mI age children in such activities as Brownies, who made gifts for inmates 
tit .►.('. General Jlo^ipital; homework centers for door-Key children; tutorial 
programs for stndeiits who need more individualized help to ensure success; 
crime stoppers clubs for young male stuclont.s; work scholarsliip program which 
utilize thi' service of leenage boys niul pirls to assist teachers, custodians: com- 
nninity council ]>articipation ; typing classes remedial and make up classes to 
re(lu<'e retention and failni'cs; recreational programs iu cooi>cration with the 
Kecreatiou Department. 

For Adult. — High School Equivalency or GFP program for those who failed 
to secure their high school diplomas: driver oducatioii classes for upward job 
niol)ility; senior citizens activities, TOI*S (Take off Founds for Adults) ; 

Served as a referral center disseminating Information of value to resi- 
dents about Food Stamps, housing, health, income tax help, counselling, etc.; 

(4) Served as n program which is developed in cooperation with other local 
agencies and institutions through close cooperative action of the Community 
Council niemhers who work with civie as-socintions. Police Department, mental 
lienltli centers, Xeljrhborhood Consumer Information Center, the American Red' 
Cross: by utilizing the resources of area universities and colleges whose students 
serve Jis volunteer tutors iu programs: 

(Tt) I )ev (Sloped [nog rams which grew out of the needs and desires of resi- 
dents. Throu'-di the use of surveys, amnnuu-f^ments. juiblic media, residents are 
aware that the school d(H)rs are open and atteniiJts are made to translate their 
requests for help into operating programs : 

((\) Served as a proirram which locates. deveh-)ps and utilizes the talents of the 
eomnnunty and prcjuires individuals for leadersliip. Parents .«:erve the school as 
sewing teachers, clerks, aides and teacher sissistauts. Participants have profited 
from such activities ami have been successful in securing employment iu gov- 
ernmetjf and private ageu<'ies : 

(7) Served as a program which seeks to enrich and support the day time 
portion of the school day. The community scIk.oI staff assists with the super- 
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visiciM of oliihlnMi cliiriiij: liuicli Iioiirs: ; holp with ulanninK of recrvntioiial niul 
ciiric-limeiit: aotivirios: makes visits to li(>ino« to scclv iiiforiuatiou about uliiklrcii 
with pn^bleiiis: ciH)r(UMatos iioiiacjuIenuL' nctivitiL's cUiring tiic ^?cliool day to 
relieve llio staiT of muiine nssignineiits ; assists teacliers in preparation of in- 
struetioual materials : 

(8) Serve;! as a pro^M'am wliieh aimeti to elinnfie tlu' attitmles of eonmuinity 
residents: by dpeaiuj^ the seli((nl tb^ors and enenurairin.ii participation and in- 
volvement of neij;bi)orliood youth ami adults in pr»>^'rams, sij^nilicant reiluetions 
have l)een noied in nets of vandalism, thefts of materia L>;, and destructive 
behavior. 

NKKnS Ol" TlIK COMMUNITY SCHOOL I'KOOKAM 

The staa* (►f the couununity seluKd pi'ojrram is sum 11. Funds are needed to 
provide on-j;oin^' stalT development activities which will enhance the iK}rform- 
ance of persoiniel at all levehs. 

Kxtemlinj; ilie selnud honrv; and sehi^ol year denninds funds for overtime pay 
for eustoilial aiul en;iineei-in^ worixcrs who are responsible for the cleanliness 
and maintenance of the school plant. 

Lack of funds Imve prohibited the develoiunent (►f an adequate publicity 
camjiaiicn to inform and recruit lar;L:er nunil>ers of citizens to the oi)eratinj; 
programs. 

()I)jH>iT unity to provide a training program for new coordinators is imi)os.sible 
within the luidget available for the couununit.v school program. Training at the 
rniversitv centers will l)roa(len the visiou. increase the professional knowledge 
of the present stall and contribute to their greater «kill and oxecutiou of 
respon.sibility. 

There is a critical need to develop an objective evaluation instrument to 
measure the resnlbs of all conuuunity iichool i)rograms. 

Dkiwhtmest of Si;m.\iku Schools. Co.ntt.nuing Education and I.'rdak 
SKitvicK Coups 

IlKKKS COM.NfUNlTY SCHOOL 

Addrcs.s: Alabama Ave., *S: :^(>tU Place, S.E. 
Telephone : 583-1411 

AVard 7 — Service Area No. 4 

rrineipal : Mr.s. Mary Maloney 
Coordinator : Mr. llernniu Baylor 
Started: Winter 1070. 



1, IliUllll^ , 

inTO^Moft Foundation .?30, 000. 00 

Matching 7,445.80 

;i<)71_M,^tt Foundation 20,000 00 

D.C. Matching 14,85)1.80 

1(>72— Kcgulnr Budget 35,000.00 

Statling: (11)72) 

Coordinator, TSA-S 1 

Conimunitv aide. GS-4^ ^ 1 

(Merk typist. OS-3 1 

Parent assistant, OS-*J 1 

Teachers supijorted by adult: education 3 



Connnunity Input : 

{ 1 ) Connnunity Council. 
(*J) SearMiind Roebuck. 
i'A) S. K Neighbors Civic Association. 
(4) Penn Jiranch Civic Association, 
(o) Fort Dupont Civic Association. 
((>) Fort Davis Civic Association. 
(7) Fairfax Recreation Center. 
<8) llillcrest Recreation Center. 
(0) 1»TA. 
Program Offerings : 

Chitdrcn. — Youth Serves Youth. Sinnmer Day Cnmp. Hostess Club, Athlete 
Club. Karate, Sewing. Ceramics, Science Club, Physical Fitness, Good Guys Club, 

'J."i OO'j — 7 J T 
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Brownies. X^vpiiii,', Tutoring, Drama, Art Clui>. Scouts (Girls), lieuding, Arts 
:uul Cniftsi, Choerleiuler and Cl\arin, IUmkHujj; luiproveuioiit, Choss Club, Tecu 
Club, lldinowork Center, and Tutorial Trograni. 

.•l(//f^^^^ — Mothers' Clul>. Ceratnies, Typinj;, Sliuinastios, Upholstery, Math 
Work>hup.s, Comuuuuty Council, Volunteers, SeU"-Defeiise, Sewing, Modern 
Dauct' JStudy, Group Choruography ami Dance Study, aud Advance Dauce 
Srudie>. 

HltUCK COMMLWITT SCHOOL 

Address : Kenyou Street Sc Sherinnn Ave., N W. 
Telephone: 723-5151 

Ward 1 — Service Area Xo. 7 

Principal : Mrs. Alnio Felder 
Coprdinatfir : Mrs. Judy Williams 



Start-Hi : Spring' 1007. 
Fundini?: 

I^.H'h— -Title I. KSKA 

;pji;S— Title III, KSEA 

lOOJ^— Title I $23,500 

1!>7(V— Ucixular Budget 34,504 

1P71— Uej;ular Budget 34,504 

1072— Hosular Budget 38,156 

Sratling: (1072) 

(/oordinator, I'SA-S 1 

Teachers 5 

Secretary, GS-4 1 

Cummnnity uide, GS— 4 2 

I 'a rout assistants 4 

Ccunuinuity Ininit : 



(1 ) Area S Neighborhood Planning Council, 

(2) Change, Inc. 

<'\) Community Council, 
( 4) Com ni unity Group llealtli Foundation. 
{ "i) Xjircotics Treatment Administration. 
( (I I .\eigld)or2i<jnd Consumer Information Center. 
(7 j I'leasant Plains Giv:f* Associutiou. 
<S) Teen Haven. 
{{)) Xntional Audubon Society, 
ao) PTA. 
Prngraul Offerings : 

Children, — Arts and Crafts. Cooking. Dental Education and Treatment, Drug 
Education, Group Therapy for Maladjusted Girls, Scouts, Self-Improvement, 
Sewing, Knvironmontal Program (Audubon Society), Consumer Information, and 
Medical Program ( SIc!<le Cell Anemia Testing). 

AfJnltit. — Driver Education, Sewing, Typing, and High School Equivalency, 

IT. D, COOKE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

Principal : Mrs. Josephine Teague 
Coordhuitor : Mrs. Joyce Jackson 
Address : 17th and Euclid Street, N.W. 
Telephone : 2;^2-7779 
Ward 1 — Service Ar^.a No. 7 
Started : Spring 1067. 
Funding : 

39G7~TitIe I, ESEA _ 

IOCS— Title III, ESEA . I 



1000— Title I $23,500.00 

1.070 — Regular Budget 34, 504. qo 

1071— Regular Budget 34,504.00 

1072 — Regular Budget 33,613 50 

Staffing: (1972) 

Coordinator 3 

Community Aides S 

Adult Education Teachers 0 
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Community Input : 

(1) Adams Health Clinic. 

(2) New Thing. 

( i > (.'iiiirch ot tlu» Savior. 

' tJ» Stdddai'd HaplisL Uouuv 
t") U. I). C()<iUf KeereatioM bej)!. 
l"J'A. 

(5M D.C. Kecreation Dept. 
(10) Neigliborho(jd i'laiinin^; Cuuncil. 
i'n>i;rani OlYcrinjrs: 

(7tJ7{//*e«.— -IlesilUi Clui), IMano. Reading'. Arts ami Crafts, Homework Center, 
(HndiKiV .Siiot'Ls. Krrj^dsh Conversation (Spanisli .s'tudents), Saturday Spanish, 
Si;r]it-.<eeini? rUma, V.ub Scouts. P.IacU History, Story liouf. Dental Services, Girl 
Sroors. Drnni C'liuss, KaraU*. Rovlui: J.eader, Tutoring, and >:CW Chi^':i (Buvwl; 
class). 

Ail u U.S. — Driver Kducat u»n. Typing, ancl High School Equivalency. 

KMF.IiV COM.MU.MTV ScUOOL 

i'rincipal : Mr. Fred Balnck 
ruordiuator : .Mr. Willis Thonius 
Ad<lri'ss: i.lin-t)lii Koad and Itaiidolpli Streets, X.E. 



Telephone: 635-1444 
Ward 5 — 8erviee Area No. 7 
Started : Winter lUTd. 
Ftiiiding : 

lj»70 — Mott Foundation- ^ Ji?10, 000. 00 

D.C. Matfhing_.._ ' 7, 445! 80 

11)71 — Mott Konndation 20,000.00 

D.C. Matching _ SOI. SO 

1072— Regular Budget 35^ QOO. 00 

StaiUng: (lS7*-i) 

Coordinator, TSA-S i 

Couununity Aide, GS— t I I 1 

Parent Assistant. GS-2 1 

Adult Education Teachers. TSA~15 4 

Instructional Aid-j, GS-4 " 1 

Community Input: 

(1) Community Couneil. 

(2) Edge wood Civic Ass'ociation. 



(3) Portal Sehool Xn.service Program. 
H) Center City CVuumuiuty Corj^oration. 
t r>) Neigh))(>rlu)od Planning C<mneil No. 14. 

Neighl)orhood Plamnng Council No. 11. 
(7) Our Redeemer Lutheran Church. 
{>>) St. MartinV Catliolie Cluircli. 
<0) Howard Univer.sit}*. 
(10) American University. 
Proi^ram Ofl'erings: 

Childrm. — Tutoring, Typing. Girl Scouts, Tennis Club, Swi mining, Fnshion 
Designing, Sewing, P re-school, Teen Center, Learning Centers, and Courtesy 
Patrol Kecreation Program. 

Sewing, Driver Education, Typing, Shorthand, Pligh Scliool E(iuiva- 
U'ncy. and Reading. 

JOIINSON CO>fMUNITY SCHOOL 

Principal : Mrs. Great Murchison 
Coordinator: Mr, Leslie Davis 
Address : Bruce find Rohlnson P?ace, S.E. 
Telephone : 020-8(501 
Ward S — Service Area No. 4 
Started : Winter 1970. 



o 

ERIC 
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rJTO— Mott Kuunantir)!) $10, 000. 00 

DC. >hitdnn;r 7,4-15.80 

l{)Tl~^fott Kuunaatiun IM), OOo. 00 

D.C, M;itcliintr 14. 801. 

l<n2— Uo^ular i.Uulgct OOO. 00 

Stnllin.i:: (lOT'J) 

OioriUiuitor, TSA-S. 1 

Comniuniry Aide. 1 

ClerU-'I'ypisf. (;S-3 T 

Parent Assisiiuit. (JS-l> 1 



'IVnclu-rs suppnrdul hy ndiill odiu-Miion ^ u 

Coniiniiniiy Input : 

I I) KrodiM'ii'k nuM^das I'liiti'd C'omniiiiiity OmUit, 

(1*) Sfiiitlu'ast IIoiisi'. 
< 'omiminit V Coiimril. 

(4) TTA, 
rro.uraiii < )nvrin.i;s : 

ChiiiirvtK — Skill 'I'mininir. Mvitli fi^r V\\\), lUaeU History, Charm riiO». Library 
Club, 'rypiii.ir. Prnjecr P:inH>Ja. S|;i;xo ami .Marciiiii^' liaiul Clink*. JMiulography 
Work.-^hoir. NYC UtH-rcai inii l^roi^raiu. ami YoiiDi Kuvironiiuuital Kdiication. 

Adult a. — Driver l-Mu.-al i<ni. .SI iuiiia sties. Karate. J-lasie ICducation. High St.'IuM>l 
K(Htivah'!u\v Tuioriui^, ami I'lisiiiess Kdiication— Typing, ^liortliaiid, 

1 .( )(; A .\ CO .M .M V N rr 'i' sen oo [. 

rriiuipal : Mrs. CJlorin Fia'd 
CiM>rdinatnr : Mr. Ni ville AValer.s 
Address: :]rd and i) Sti'eets. X.i:. 
Telephniie : .*VIT-Or»lJi 
\\'ard T) — Serviee Area No. (> 
Started: Fall IIK'm. 
l-'uiidin;: : 

ItH;.'* — I'rban Serviee Corps 



:l!K;Cr— Title III, lOSKA 

1'u;T— Title in. KSKA 

llKtx— Title ] II. KSIOA 

l%0-~Mf»{t Foiiudatiuu .$20, 000- 

D.C. Matehiii^^ 18,450- 

1070— Ueirular Hud.uet 85.000 

1071— Ueiridar liiuluet 35,700 

1U72— Kesrular Biulirer 38,000- 

Stanini;: n07l>) 

('i)ordiiiati>r 1 

Secretary ^ — t 

Coiaiiumity .Aides 0> 

.Adult iMlueatieu Teachers — 4 

V(;lunte(M-s 

Cnuuuunity Input : 

( 1 ) I.(>cal Safewny 5>toro. 



(2 1 Maternity and \*oiiili UoaltU Clinic (N.E.), 
(1) Senior Citizen Center. 

(5) I*»nrean of Iniuiifrratiftn and Xatura ligation. 
((>) Anioriean Uesene Workers*. 
(7) N.I'i. Conininnity Center — Model Cities. 
i^) Model Cities— Ward 14 — Council. 
tO) U St., X.K. Family Health Clinic. 
(10) 1 /it tie Sisters of tlit roor. 
Fro.tiraui OlTerinfrs : 

Ch ildnin. — U(»alt li Kd neat ion. Cottajre Xur.scry, Tutoring, Bowlin^r, Scout, 
Hranui, Canipini;. Field Trips. UAP Clid) (5th ami Otli grades), S<;outing — Boya 
aiul Cirls, Cnunst41ing. Tyi)ing. Storytelling, Sewing, Swimming, Arts and Crafts, 
and (Jynuiaslies and Creative dance. 

Adults, — Typing. Sewing (Drapes and Slip Covers), Shorthand, Nursing As- 
sistant.s Cla.ss, Cottage Nursery School Teacher Training, Uigh School Equivri- 
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leiicv, TOPS (Take off pounds set), and Arts and Crafts (home imprnvonicntK 
droit!) Activities,--l''Tvc Hroad Distribution, Thrift Shop Sales, Toy Shops, Gift 
liouthine, Thiir-sday Ni^rht Movios, Family Ounping, nnd Monthly Dnnce-s. 

VAUL COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

rrincipal: Mr, Kdward Arnistead 
C(K)rdinator : .Mr. Wendell Hii/icins 
Address: Sth and (Oglethorpe Streets. N.W. 
Telephone : 882-5^^8 
*\Vard 4 — Service Area No. 1 
Started: Winter IDTO. 
4 Fundi nj;: 



lOTO-^.Mott Foundation $10,000.00 

n.O. Matchiuj: 7,445.80 

307l~.Mott Foundation 20,000.00 

D.C. Matching? 14, SJU. SO 

7 1072— Uecular lUidget 3n, 000, 00 

Stumn.5r: (15)72) 

Coordinator. TSA~8 1 

Teat.'hers supported by adult eduentiop. 0 



Conmninity Aides 2 

Omimunity Input: 

( 1 ) Hlaek Man's Develo|(inent Center. 

(2) J^rifeOitwMMul Post Onic-e. 

(3) Church of Nativity. 

(4) Neighborhood J'laiuiini: Council Nc. I. 
(.'•) Police Mov.s' Club No. 0. 

(«) PTA. 

(7) Coniinnnity Conncilr 
rro.i^rain Offerinjcs: 

<;hildron. — Mochanioal Drawing:. Kowliuj? Clinic, Afro-Aui. History, Enrich- 
ment, Creative Arts. l'!iy«ical Ed\ication, Mat)i*^niatic.s, Art, Chess Clnb, Hon^e- 
back llidini;, Staj?e IJand. Swiiunuug, Tnr.;.*lit.:;, Guidance and Counselling, 
Clothing. Skating, Food.s. Heading Improvement. Sewing, Good Grooming, Print- 
ini:. Woodworking, Bowling, Basketball Clinic, Homework Center, and Photo- 
I.ai>, 

.\dults. — Clothing, Typing. Black History, I'ijysical Fdncation, Basketball, 
F<iod Preparation, Chess, and High Scliool Equivalency. 

laCirAUDSOX COMMUNliV SCITOOI, 

Principal : Mrs. Marjorie .Tohn.^on 
Coordinator: Airs. Elsie Slnimwell 
Addre.ss: r)3rd and P>laine Streets, N.E, 
Toleplione : 31>fM>S0O 
Ward 7 — Service Area No. 3 
Started : Winter 3070. 
Funding : 

:ll)70>-iMott Foundation 

Imi)act Aid 

1071— Mott Foumlation 

Impact Aid 

1072— Kegular Budget 

■.Stalling: (11)72) 

Coordinator, TSA-S 

Conununity Aide, GS— t 

Parent. Assi.stants. GS-2 

Beading S|)ecialist 

Bending Teacliers 

Adult Education Teachers 

Community Input : 

(1) Community Council. 

(2) Area 4A Council. 

(3) Far East Comuiunity Services. 



,$10, 000. 00 
7, 4Ar). SO 
20, 000. 00 
14, SOI. SO 
30, 000. 00 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

4 
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(4) Sixth District Police Community Service. 

(5) Block Lenders. 

(G) Lincoln Heights Tenant Association. 
(7) Junior nml Senior High School Tutors. 
(S) PTA. 

(9) Mn.vor*s OHice : Development of 24-hour Youth Center. 
Program OlTering.s: 

C/ii/(?rcw.— Tutor in^r. Drama, Dance» Speech, Karate, Reading Improvement, 
Music, Sewing. Teen Activities, and Parent Assistance. 

Adults. — Typing, Sewinp:. Shorthand, Speech, High School Equivalency, Busi- 
ness Practices, Commercial Art, Spanish, and Upholstery. 



Principal : Mr. Winston Turner 
Coordinator : ^Ir. Clarence Knight 
Address: 34th and Dix Streets, N.K. 
Telephone : 62J>-G907 
Ward 7 — Service Area No. 3 
Started : Summer 1071. 
Funding : 

1971— Regular Budget ^5, 700 

1972 — Regular Budget 3S I06 

Staffing: (1972) 

Coordinator, TSA-^ 1 

Teachers, TSA-15 IIIZIZZIZJIZZZZI 10 

Community Aides 4 

Community Input : 

(1) Community Council 

(2) Civic Association 

(3) Parent Teacher Association 
Program offerings: 

C'/M7dren,— Tutoring, Bridge, Karate, Photography, Slinmastics, Typing, Knit- 
ting. Music, and Black History, 



National Ombudsman Advisory for Community Service Learnix^ 
statement ox school community services learning prom 0 a.m. to 3 p,m, 

The National Ombudsman Advisory for Community Services Learning recom- 
mends that HR 972 be passed, but only if Definition No. 7 (Community School 
Program) will specifically include those leii ruing nctivities which take place 
outside the school building during school Iiours. 

Students who are now getting school credit for delivering valuable services 
for their communities can oCten learn academic subjects more effectively if Com- 
munity Service Units are properly planned. Called "external credit", such com- 
munity services learning "is where it's at" for any truly educational synergistic 
solutions in our time. 

Such school credit could be properly encouraged only if this bill is proptu'ly 
written. We believe that in the bill there should be at least ten per cent of the 
funds, and possibly up to fifty per cent, allotted to properly expand Community 
Schools Centers Programs so as to include Community Service Learning during 
school hours from nine to three. 

The fiscal implications are that no more monoy needs to he appropriated. The 
money will just be more wisely used. 

We need to note the recent remarkable explosion of this community service 
learning concept, as can be seen from import exhibits attached here. Note 
the "Redefinition of the Ohio Schoivl Day" made last mouth by the Ohio State 
I)ei)artment of Education for Its own i)ublic high schools. Please note also the 
March 12, 197:?, NY Daily New.s story describing how 285,000 high school stu- 
dents in New York City starting in September of 1973 for the first time can now 
receive academic credit for a high scliool diploma in a curriculum that can be 
designed to include credit for services in outreach to the community. 



RIVER TERRACE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 



I 



[From the OmbudsiimK yionltorl 
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We bave successfully had students in co opera tive» distributive and work- 
study programs for decades. However, the scope is new. Also new is Its name 
"Action Learning" or OSL (Community Service Learainj?) for students' experi- 
ential learning. Now, not just vocational and trade schools but academic schools 
also will offer class credit for work in communities such as hosiJitals, libra rie.s, 
museums, recreation, safety, for children, or youth, or senior citizens, or handi- 
capped, on radio, TV, newspapers or other activities in the community. 

The concept is now excitingly valid and newly spreading that students Jieed 
not be paid, except in this important new "script" of school credit. It is viUil, 
however, to insure that this education breakthrough of experiential learning 
wJiich is not new and becoming so well accepted, be recognized througli such 
a definition in HR 1)72. But it must be specifically spelled out, to insure that 
the bill is not already obsoleted before it is passed, and that new diplomas are 
upgraded, not downgraded. 

We therefore also recommend that at least 5 sections of the bill specifically 
add the word "innovations." Generally Community Schools have an "after .3" 
service image, at present. By adding this word, Community Service Learning 
from 0 to 3, during school hours, would be encouraged rather than discouraged, 
as this bill might do. 

We find that the National Science Foundation and the Office of Education, 
OKO, ACTION and Departments of Commerce and Labor, and many other enm- 
niunity agencies, as well as cities, counties, states and their agencies engage 
in a jungle of competition for funds. This new funding for Community Schools 
could serve similarly to force another layering of bureaucratic domains, each 
segment or department trying to protect its own "turf". We must pay heed to 
the possibility that the more money we pour into new programs, the less chance 
we may have of gaining needed innovations. Only the "safer" and more cosmetic 
cures are given precedence in any mad scramble for funds. 

Revenue sharing, with the best intentions, by allowing "No Strings Attached"^ 
inadvertently can cause us to commit this same kind of innovation suicide. 

It can be shown that school and community problems can be synergistically 
solved from excitingly creative community service learning projects. Students 
can receive science, math, and art and other academic credit through a CSL pro- 
gram recently developed in the past four years called A.B.L.B. units, units of 
learning as analy^sed by an American Board of Learning Exi)eriences for Com- 
munity Education so that many educational objectives can be nationally standard- 
ized. 

An Ombudsman routinely is a complaint officer able to expose wrong doing in 
a bureaucracy, in a kind of "band-aid" operation. With this new tool now kinds 
of ombudsman would train to achieve a vital, massive exposure of right-doing — 
innovative information en masse for the first time. 

This new tool can be called "Community Ombudsman Forum". It is a kind of 
21st Century Town Hall Meeting on the Air, where at least 50 percent of the 
people of the community will participate rather than 1 per cent or even less 
as is now generally the case. Recently almost two million dollars was spent for a 
town hall meeting of the air called "Choices of '76" with TV and other media 
coverage. It failed in the three states of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
from March to May of 1973 because it was not in the flfty-per-cent-or-more "Om- 
budsman exposure" range, lacked optimum citizen participation. 

The Mass Education Resources Institute of Technics, Inc. last year received a 
seed money grant from the Post Conference Board of the White HouSii Confer- 
ence on Youth to surface a youth orjbudsman materials training kit from Box 
311, Unionville, Conn. 06085. This will be for $1» sent out by M,B.R,I.T, Inc., the 
non-profit educational research organization that received th^ grant. M,E.R.I,T. 
Inc. will publish the first A.B.LB. unit to train environment art ombudsmen, and 
explain how to design maximum exposure systems of innovofive information in an 
O* Day for an organization, such as a high school or college, or O* Day for an 
entire city, a region, a state, or for the entire nation. 

We would like to see HR 072 passed, but only if these simple but important 
items are specifically included where definition is ample, and the word imio- 
vation is emphasized. 

Our observations are based on a ten-year intensive and extensive study that 
needs to he noted here, in summary. This statement is being made on behalf of 
not one, but four organizations, two of which were the education research or- 
ganizations largely responsible for bringing to the countr.v Oiieratlon Heads tart 
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in 190-1* nrul one which sinoe lOfiS, helped Import the ciueer of Ombudsman to 
this u:ition in 33 lieUIs because imr nn<l<ile level Ijuivam-rats for years too easily 
kill the best needed iunov;Uk>ns, if u I lowed to do sfo. It could happen here, if we 
ignore I his warning. 

The new types of centers now spriiiginj; np throngh lesislntion, as brand new. 
ore still overcostly, uiulerenicient and already so hopelessly obsolescent, ^ve 
woiuler why ollicials have not reco^jjiiiml it. We need to avoid corrniition of 
bureaucratic waste of taxpayers dollars. We call this the niuntfo trap syndrome, 
where we warn lest we bniUl bigger and better nionsotraps nt a time when some- 
one lui« already learned to eVuninato the nuee. 

Community schools need primary, not secondary, innovations. They need more 
than the ••cosmetic, easy" changes. . . . 

Our NCfj already-validated and accepted VjCyi no-cost centers are still not 
available in 1073! "On^bndsnmn hnv suits'' niay become necessary, immediately, 
in "Show Cause Orders," or writs of mandamus to prevent waste and obsoles- 
cence. 

At the rate that bnreancvatts operate throuRli their iafornnition or innovation- 
closnro systems tbey may not even alhtw themselves to listen to snch no cost 
centers by 1078. Wo find compulsive ••Jilter.s" in tlie heads of middle level hnrean- 
crats to avoid loss of j) resent power, role or status. Even new Connn unity Task 
Forces tend to conj;eal in i)ower j)eck orders to resist change to prevent such 
'•loss'\ iu abuse of power. The N.C.L. and M.E.R.I.T.-rc?omniended no-cost luxu- 
rio\is centers could easily take two decades or longer to get hack after they were 
lost by bureaucrats in lOCo, through power abuse or fear of inertia in bureauc- 
racy. 

Our environment can no longer tolerate such disastronsly dangerous time lag 
of needed change. 

In recent years, the National Oud>ndsnmn's Advisory for Community Service 
Learning experimentally develoiXKl the A.B.L.K. Units as a new educational 
tool. First A.H.^.l-j. Urnt would set-ni) 100,001) environmental art classes, one for 
each school In the nation^ at all levels from kindergarten throngh college. 

The National Ombudsman A.ssociation expects to "simulcast" these environ- 
mental art classes on a national meeting on the air called a National Ondnnis- 
nmn Listen-in. On one day during the year we would liave what will he called 
0-Dny. For a single hour on 0-Day the nation becomes a commnnity through a 
massive weh\ of Its many media channels. XJp to now only violence or disaster 
generally travels fast, as news. 

The tirst O-Pay will di.sseminate data of what was available and possible ten 
years ago for environmental art, and still is available. Almost ten years ago NCL 
recommended that there be creative and cooperative Conmmnity Service Learn- 
ing I'rojects sf> student I)uilding CJjH schools could help service residents from 
the cradle to senior citizens and this can be dramatically demonstrated on the 
first O-Dny Listen-In for the nation. 

Coranuinity scbool centers can easily be made from recycled wa.ste with stu- 
dents learning as they build it. The centers can be so Inxnrious and beautiful 
and excel lent that without .suc)i recyclijig, taxpayers in cities throughout the 
nation could not afford to have them. 

Bureaucrats for almost ten years have filtered out these facts. 

Under H,ll. 072. without tlie simple clianges we suggest, these environmental 
art classes will not get off the ground. The following is the first draft of a copy 
of a letter which will next week go to all tbe Governors of the nation. We bope 
that TT.U. 072 will not canso obsoleted programs to be funded when the l>ill 
conld bo updated by a few simple sentences thns opening the door to Commnnity 
School Facilities of today instead of for yesterday. 



Tlie National Education Omb))dsmen\s A.ssociation i.s impressed with the efforts 
of government agencies and citizens' groups which have become concerned with 



♦Thnusnnds of roppnroli rolunfoors workfnir wfth tlio Xntlonnl Commnnfcntton r.abora- 
tnrios nnd the Mass Kducntlon Kp^onrcos Institute of Tf^chnfcs. Inc.. ]e(l thp«p two oruAnU 
:^ntlons to rnoommpnA n nro-sohool i)roi»rnm for tlm Wnr on Poverty, on .Ttino ."•O. 10r»4. 
ITowpvor, our rf^.«?nnroh volnntpors hnnlly rf^ooirnii^od tbo nlrpntlv ohsolotf^d n»*ot'nim cnll»*<l 
HenOstJirt. whnn in 1005 it was Intinrh^d finally hy tho OKO. N.C.L. anil M.R.R.I.T.. Inc.. 
in 10r»4 hart jointly rooominftnrtw\ no curfew, t»o-ro«f school? that could function creatively, 
eftortivclv nnM t^flUclontly as rmiltl-purimse, aiulti-opportanlty centers, operating contUni- 
ously nround tho clock without OTornll cost. 
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environmental prol>]ems. We «are, however, alarmed at the number of pro^rnms 
that are not fiiUilling commimity needs in an optimum way even with a great 
expenditure of time and money. Indeed we too often now are in the unenviable 
position of ^'building better mousetraps" at a time when someone has learned 
how to eliminate the miee. It is no secret we now have a time Ifig of ehauge of 
from 10 to 30 years or even longer. 

XKOA is preiMirod to support a State IMan for Knvironuiental Edueation only 
if it can tackle problems with total systems perspectives and the synergistic 
solutions of generalist. "omhuilsmanship" approach which enables exposure of 
A^.T. INFORMATION THAT IS PEUTINKNT. 

Ilt'soarch now coulirms that it is likely tluit any audit or evaluation of environ- 
mental education resources in any nrea as well as dissemination of environmental 
inform:'. li'^in ft^r planning luny Ik? able to bt* effective or elMcient only in so far as 
it can fulJy utilize S(?rvice.s of local and sttite specially trained environmental 
education «unb(t(lstiien. Only a brand new kind of ctunmunication and media tech- 
uo((jgy expertise can now make better coiuuj unities. This new kind of ''know how" 
is basic U-Jiiningof the "Knvironnieutal Kducation Ombudsman." 

Knviron mental Kducation Oml.-udsnu'n or (.>mbudswomen, specially briefed in 
le.*;s than ji single day can become a new kind of eommnnicution teehuologi.st. not 
just to s'orvire, but .able to prevent most environmental problems and complaints 
by exposing information more etTeetively for much nmre ellicient community 
action. 

Wo therefore support this State Plan for Couneeticut only if there is included 
a full ex})loration of the potentials of the Knvironmental Education Ondnid.sman 
for all etluc:ition levels. A Jiew nuilti-disciplinary course can then l)e inunediately 
instituted by Environn)ental Education Ombudsmen for all school levels provid- 
ing a new type of curriculum of Oonuniuiity Services Learning experiences, to 
better solve environmental ])roblenis and even save taxpayer dollars. 



Standards kou Dkfimng the Sciioouiay 

Enb-403-Ol (P) — HIGH SCHOOL 

The oftieial schoolday for each fall-time pupil shall consist of not less than six 
(G) hours of scheduled classes and other guided learning experiences in high 
•schooLs organized on a semester, quarter, or pentamester plan; and six and six- 
tenths (O.U) hours of scheduled classes and other guided learning experiences in 
high .schools organized on a trimester plan. 

(1) "Other guide<l learning exjKJriences/' within the meaning of this standard, 
are those educationally related uses of pupil time <lesigued to augment the pupil's 
graded course of study which are planned eooperntively by the pupil, pareu?: or 
guardinn, and certified school personnel, and which are approved by the principal 
pursuant to district rules and regulations. Such experiences may be provided off 
the school campus. 

(2) A full'time pupil, within the meaning of th?s standard, is one who par- 
ticipates in sche<luled claSsSes and other guided learning exjieriences for the dura- 
ti«)n of the oJlieial school day and is enrolled for a mininnun of four (4) \mits 
(»f credit or the ecpii valency thereof. 

(3) Lunch tinu% up to thirty minutes in length, may be included within the 
niininnnn time recpiircd. 

INTEKPHETATIVE AND EXPLANATORY INFORMATION 

The standard defining the high school day is designed to permit school man- 
agement to apply judgments to the learning needs of Individual students. This 
section (P) places the opportunity for planning learning experiences which re- 
late meaningfully to the varied needs and special interests of individuals and 
groups with school district personnel. Flexibility is provided to permit the iu- 
elusion of related off-eampus learning experiences. 

For purposes of interpretation : 

(1) ''Other guided learning experiences" are those uses of pupil time which 
are cooperatively identified nnd planned by parent or guardian; certified per- 
sonnel and pupil and are intended to maximize learning opportunities. Final 
approval of the schedule is within the authority and responsibility of the high 
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school principal pursuant to rules and regulations as adopted by the District 
Board of Education or established by the Superintendent of Schools. Pupil 
schedules providing for **other guided learning ea5>erience8'' oflP-campus shall 
include parental signature indicating approval and shall become a part of the 
permanent record of the pupil. 

(a) Employment, — Employment related to the needs of the pupil and his in- 
school objectives is approvable. 

(b) Indepc7ident Study. — Approved independent study may take place in a 
community center, laboratory, library, museum, university, or a similar location. 
Individual or small group projects, not considered regular "homework" assign- 
ments, would be in compliance. Regularly assigned '^lessons" or "homework" tra- 
ditionally considered as an integral part of the school experience are viewed as 
beyond the minimum school day and are not approvable. 

(c) Volunteer Work. — Volunteer work in conjunction with such institutions 
as a community service agency, laboratory, library, museum or university is 
approvable. 

(2) A high school pupil enrolled in less than a full-time program may be 
counted for school funding purposes on a part-time basis. For example, a pupil 
needing only two courses to graduate, could be enrolled for the two uuits of study. 
The remainder of his day would be available for employment or other useful 
pursuits. Such a pupil would be included for partial reimbursement in accordance 
with long-established procedures through the School Foundation Program. 

EDb-405-Ol (1) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The official school day for each pupil shall consist of not less than six (6) 
hours of scheduled classes, individualized instruction, and supervised study in 
junior high schools organized on a semester, quarter, or pentamester plan ; and 
.six and six-tenths (6.G) hours of scheduled classes, individualized instruction, 
supervised study in junior high schools organized on a trimester plan. 

(.1) Lunch time, up to thirty minutes in length, may be included within the 
raiuiuniui time required. 

3JDb-401-02(F) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The official school day for each pupil shall consist of not less than five (5) 
hours, exclusive of noon recess, for scheduled classes, individualized instruc- 
tion, and supervised study in elementary schools organized on a semester, 
quarter, or pentamester plan; and live and five-tenths (5.5) hours, exclusive of 
noon recess, for scheduled classes, individualized instructiou, and supervised 
study in elementary schools organized on a trimester plan. 

(1) The length of the official school day for a kindergarten pupil shall not be 
less than two and one-half hours. 



[Prom the Xew York Daily News, March 12, 19731 
Hioir School Kids To Get Credit In or Out op Class 
(By Bert Shanas) 

'.Hie city school .system will change ita requirements for the high school 
diploma starting in September with a major emphasis on unconventional study 
proce<lures ranging from independent student work to high school credit for 
travel. 

Under the plan, which will affect about 285,000 students in the city's 94 aca- 
demic and vocational senior highs, pupils will be encouraged to take part in 
new ways of learning and the schools will be ordered to become flexible enough 
to handle the change. 

The requirements were sent to school officials last week by Chancellor Harvey 
Scribner after a year-long study by a special task force. Although the changes 
have not been made public, a copy of the rulings, dated last Thursday, has been 
obtained by The Nf.ws. 

Under the new guidelines, high schools will set up criteria for approving and 
granting credit for work done and knowledge obtained both in school and out, 
whether it is individually, in small group projects, or in class. 
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For example, a student maj be able to get Bodal studies credit \t he works as 
an intern in a governmental agency for a semester ; he may be able to get credit 
in communications and EngUsh if he interns on a newspaper ; or a student who 
travels through Europe studying at art museums may pick up credit for that 

The program, which will g5> into effect starting with the graduating class of 
June 1974, sets stiff rules and guidelines that make the individual school prin- 
cipal responsible for enforcenient 

"A professional accounting committee" composed of school staff members will 
be set up at all city high schools to make recommendationfi on what is accept- 
able, with student credit subject to the final say of the principal. 

'*Written agreements" or "contracts" between students and schools will be 
signed in some cases before a project is started for "the mutual benefit and 
understanding of students, parents and staff." 

While the minimum academic requirements for the diploma will not change 
much, the new rules call for major flexibility and numerous options in the way 
a student will be able to meet those requirements. For example, a high school 
might give a student credit in English for Independent writing; folk-singing 
might be accepted as a substitute for music appreciaton. 

The school system will no longer count courses in terms of "units" that last 
a full school year. To allow more flexibility in pupil programing, the schools 
will switch to :\ system of "credits" for a half year of work. Thus, the minimum 
requirements for a diploma will consist of 38 ^'credits" instead of 10 "units." 

A student will be required to take three years of social studies instead of the 
present three and a half years, but economics will be required for the j3rst time. 
There will be an extra half year required in either art, music or practical art, 
and physical education will still be required for seven terms — but no credit will 
be given for it 

Slightly more time will be given to elective subjects under the new system 
and for the firrst time a student may be able to specialize in physical education. 



Wastebasket Art Does Its Thing as Ecology Saver 
(By George Thomas) 

Let a few bread wrappers go to your head and you may achieve a low-cost 
"thing of beauty" that will help clean up your environment 

Or, if hats are not your "thing," make purses out of cigarette wrappers, deco- 
rative poinsettius out of used punch cards, hassocks from beer cans, and you 
may wind up an ecology hero. 

They called it "recycled" or "environmental" art — a multi-purpose art form 
that is creating mounting excitement among legislators, eo.ucators, students and 
parents. 

"It's very easy for anyone who can crochet," declared Rosnlyn L. Switzen, 
of Unionville, Conn., founder and chief of the year-old Environmental Art 
Institute. 

Even if you can't crochet, she added during a recent visit to Fort Lauderdale, 
there are even easier products you can make. 

EASIER PROJECTS ARE AVAILABLE 

How about pillows stuffed with crimpled, re-expanding plastic bags, for in- 
stance? Or beds, ottomans, other furniture and toy animals eight feet tall and 
put together on the same principle? 

Woven beach blankets and skirts are other items for the crochet set. 

"Not to save the beautiful colors and designs created by topflight industrial 
artists and designers is a vast waste of energy and talent," she feels. 

Even if the basic materials are recycled in such a way that color and design 
are lost, this is wasteful recycling, she said. 

Ever since a two- week exhibit by the Institute in the foyer of the U.S. Office of 
Education late last spring, she reported, "hundreds" of visitors from throughout 
the U.S. have been asking for a\ore of the same. 

Specifically, she said they have signed petitions asking for environmental art 
classes in all schools at every educational level — and for creation of local, state 
and national environmental art advisory councils. 
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Miss SwUzen, a former high school chemistry teacher who first proposed the 
nation's llea<l Start programs, has had an impressive 2T-year record as a 
leader in innovative educational techniques. 

Operating from her home town, she founded in 1945 the Xatioual Communica- 
tion Laboratories and continued to run It until 1966. 

Ironically, it was research for the laboratories that eventually laid them to 
rest ami shifted Mi.ss Switzen's energies into a related fiehl iliat wuuld even- 
tually lead to recycled art. 

This enterprise was and is engaged in the "science and art of leaniiuj? 
founding in 19C4 of M.E.H.I.T. Inc.— short for the tongue-twisting, almost un- 
decipherable Mass Education Kesources Institute of Technics. 

This enterprise — was and is engaged in tlie "science and art of learning 
reinforcement." 

Tlien came her idea for Head Start — ivliich Miss Switzeu insists, was stripped 
of most of its potential by ''unimaginative" by the time it iKJcame law in 1905. 

Mrs. Switzen, for example, envisioned a program for all ages — and schools 
that could be ''built in a week" by teachers aud students using recycled waste 
products. 

From MEKIT, too came her first acquaintance with the system of ombuds- 
men — complaint ofiicers and red-tape snippers — which had been used successfully 
for many years in the Scandinavian countries but was little known in the U.S. 
before the 'GOs. 

Hy late 30 U.S. colleges had already hired ombudsmen. Mrs. Switzou 

founded the National Ombudsman Association (NOA) aud went on radio and 
TV across the nation to promote this "common sense approach to humanizing 
bureaucracy." 

She also offered to use the research findings and faciiitie5^ of MKRIT — incor- 
porated, with NO A r.O. Box 311, Union ville. Conn. OG08S — and received a White 
House Confeience of \*outh grant to prepare 3,000 training kits for ombudsmen- 
to-be. 

As these problem-solving specialists continued to multiply in 33 fields of activ- 
ity — she projwsed a 34th, environmental art, and formed that institute at the 
same address. 

This last cause is absorbing most of her activity at present. She attended the 
National Association of Legislative Leaders in Miami last week, spoke at a 
breakfast session, and stayed for a tw^o-day national meeting of lieutenant gov- 
ernors that ended Saturday. 

At both meetings, she pressed for governor-appointed environmental art ad- 
visory councils and credit courses in this art form. 

She hopes that Florida will take the lead in this, partly because she plans to 
move here, headqimrters and all — possibly to Broward County — and partly be- 
cause this state has already "piloted ombudsmen projects.'* 



Statement of Nation at. Communications Laboratories, New York 

In the early 40's. a single letter from a private citizen to the Secretary of 
Commerce helped establish our National Inventors' Council, Written by a patent 
attorney, it pointed out with regret that many practical inventions, some even 
vital for national defense, were being lost. 

As the Council grew, over the years it was to give overdue recognition to the 
"way-ouf* inventor.s and to their much maligned, long suffering precocious 
hrainchidreu. In place of hasty labels of "impractical" even "crackpot," more 
than 5,000 inventions important to our national welfare were resurrected from 
their potentinl graveyards. . . . There are those who would go so far as to say 
that w^e might not have won the last war without such insurance. Many bold 
new ideas were no longer lost or delnyed by the orderly and well-intentioned 
but deadly pigeonholes of normal bureaucratic chain-of command. 

Ideas thus saved rnn a strange gamut, from milkweed substitutes for war- 
scarce kapok, to new kinds of mine detectors, and a generator t)mt saved the 
bazooka for us. Other inventions even more important or bizarre were rescued 
from the hazards of "normnl cultural lag." 

With much regret, attention must now b^^ called to a similar fate of oblivion 
that awaits many new ideas in another w»ar — this time against poverty and its 
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many iiaudmaidens. As we engage in logistics, seek consensus how best to deploy 
huge manpower forces and funds for the Great Battles ahead for the Great 
Society, this dangerous fact must be noted and spelled out in specific details for 
an the Poverty W'arriors as late as April of 11)00 : ^Ye are losing most of the 
social inventit)ns that are the hold new tools we desperately need if our war on 
poverty is to be rcully successfully waged. 

Kven today, the best of onr new nnii-povorty organizations institntionnlize. as 
Tns'k Force goes home. u*ith role strictures that proven/: continuous renewal. The 
good nui.st now drive out the bettor, the best now ahnost impossible. Somehow, we 
have, with very good intentions, man aged to have upset the Balance of Innova- 
tion. I.ilvo upsetting the Hnlance of Nature, wo seem to be nble to get rid of oue 
post, only to bring in another. Time was when private foundations could fund 
I "the way out and less siife ideas," leaving the government to pick up the tab for 

"safer" projects. It is a desperate error to think that specialists who never before 
had a major change Mgent role can now suddenly expand their horizons fast 
enough to allow us to do anything but connnit national major innovation suicide 
now. 

' The verifiable statement is made here that Operation ireadstart probably could 

not have come just when it did to the War on Poverty without the June *G4 
N.CMx. recommendations at an OKO staff conference that we must bring to the 
poor and to the entire nation. OPERATION CRIBSTART. While these recom- 
mendations were carried orally to Sargent Shriver by his own top Task Force, 
linnl decision was left to the middle-level Administrators unfortunately and 
inadvertently. 

On November 11, IDOA, after a fourth time to offer testimony, the director of 
N.C.L. was told at 4:00 PM. she had wasted her time connng to Wa.shington 
to recommend Pre-school programs for there would be no sneh action contem- 
plated hy n AV:ir on I'overty, organized only for Job Corps and teen-agers. This 
was said not hy Mr. Shriver, who had already shown interest. Not by Task Force, 
where the N.C.L. program was validated. By middle echelon decision makers, 
who cannot handle "wsiy-out" innovation. 

As N.C.L. predicted in Jinie 1904, Pre-school became imimrtant, in 1005. 

We ne(»d now to take a new, long, hard look again with 20-20 hindsight, at the 
rest of the historic N.C.L. reconunendations given to OKO and accepted in June 
of 1004 by Task l^'orce, which were sieved out, by bureaucratic fiat in November 
of 190-1. 

Itecreation areas and school playgronnd.s, and community areas, it was 
suggested, should be scieutincally educationally progranuned for .slums to give 
really upgraded country club atmosphere and automatic play learning, could 
provide optimum community problem solving through new types of multi-purpose 
/)ne-stop conununity. centers educationally optima ted, even run as profit-nuiking 
busine.s'^es. .Such revolutionary places as cafeterias, laundraniats. even general 
stores were suggested for such new tyi>es of centers. Kmphasis would he on 
automation of learning, so thnt specially trained progrannned-))lay-lerirMing aides 
could be free to act as counsellors rather than teachers. Ihuulveds of thou.sand.s 
of jobs could be developed, through production of new types of educational serv- 
ices 11 nd products, for this Operation Cribs tart, as it was proposed then. 

This is even more true todiiy. 

Regretably this is a jirogram not implemented yet, though it would indeed 
provide more needed services for the poor, for much less njouey, than present 
programs contemplated or in action. 

Here, ngsiin, the good is driving out the better, also the best. 

We need to tnke another look too at the N.C.L. vest pocket park recommenda- 
tions in '03 which led to the vast open-space program in 'Oa We need to be 
reminded that not just "imrks," but programmed play learning automatically- 
I>lannod parks were then proposed. These are still not on the national scene 
though they would have cost nmch less, looked much better, and produced in- 
finitely more. 

We need, perhap.9, most of all, to he reminded that N.C.L. suggested that it 
did not cost much money, only seed money. Above all. we need to heed the 
warning sounded then, that a 4S billion dollar n^nnual informal academic grape- 
vine can be properly harnessed to formal education, only if we have a national 
informal education laboratory systems approach. 

o 
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